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MAJ.-GEN. GEORGE B. McCLELLAN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tuis portrait, presented for our examination 
by a friend, without any indication of the name 
of the original (nor had the examiner ever 
before seen a likeness) indicates the following 
qualities: In the first place he has a most 
marked and positive Temperament, evincing 
activity and endurance in a high degree. His 
phrenological developments are also marked. 
His Perceptives are large ; hence his mind is 
quick, clear, and practical. He grasps the 
facts and conditions of things almost instant- 
aneously, and forms a judgment respecting 
them with uncommon rapidity, clearness, and 
accuracy. He seldom feels the necessity of 
asking advice, because he perceives instantly 
the cireumstances by which he is surrounded, 
and his first judgment is his best. He is 
remarkable for order, for precision, and for 
mathematical accuracy in all he does. His 








MAJ.-GENERAL GEORGE B. McoCLELLAN,. 


His large Form, Size, 
Locality, and Individ- 
uality give him great 
talent to observe, 
sketch, to earry a pie 
ture or outline of 
things in his mind, 
and to remember 
geography, local po- 
sition, and adjust- 
ment. These are very 
important qualities in 
an engineer or mili- 
tary leader. His:Con- 
structiveness, Form, 
Size, Order, and Gal- 
culation being large, 
qualify him for engi- 
neering, mechanism, 
and for forming com- 
binations and inven- 
tions. 

His Causality is 
large; hence he has 
an inquiring mind, is 
fond of investigating, 
and learning the phi- 
losophy of everything. 
He is capable of look+ 





head is broad, evincing uncommon force, 
courage, fortitude, and self-reliance ; he never 
felt the necessity of being helped, protected, or 
sustained. He has Cautiousness and Secre- 
tiveness large enough to give him policy and 
prudence ; and his Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness, joined with very large Firmness, 
give him that self-dependence and conscious- 
ness of power which gives promptness to his 
decisions and earnest execution of his plans. 








ing ahead, and seeing 
the end from the beginning; and his-very large 
Perceptive qualities tend to open his pathway, 
and to throw light on everything in his immedi- 
ate vicinity. He will perceive the best way and 
most ready access to results; and if he were 
thrown into straits of difficulty, he would form 
new plans and combinations almost instantane- 
ously. Self-Esteem, Firmness, and the execu- 
tive faculties lay the foundation for uncommon 
independence of spirit, and a-desire to pursue 
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his own course, to superintend and to execute 
his own affairs. He is well organized for an 
engineer, for a mechanician, for a superintend- 
ent of business, and to be a controller of other 
minds. He understands character, knows men 
at a glance, and is able to rule almost despot- 
ically without giving offense, or seeming to 
abridge the rights of those who are governed. 
He hag active sympathy, warm affections, is 
considerate of other persons’ feelings, and, 
still, when duty calls, would face a cannon’s 
mouth without flinching. He is a smart, 
sound, clear-headed, long-headed, persevering, 
courageous, foreible, self-reliant man, and 
capable of making his mark anywhere. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Georce B. McCue.ran; the son of Dr. 
George McClellan, an eminent surgeon late 
of Philadelphia, was born in that city, Dec. 3, 
1826. At the age of sixteen, or in 1842, he 
entered the West Point Academy, and gradu- 
ated in 1846, at the age of twenty, at the head 
of his class. On the first of July of this year 
his title was Brevet Second Lieutenant of En- 
gineers. 

This was the period of the Mexican war, 
and McClellan was called into active service. 
Congress (May 15, 1846) had passed an act 
adding a company of sappers, miners, and pon- 
toniers to the corps of engineers, and McClel- 
lan was made Second Lieutenant in this com- 
pany. Col. Totten names with warm appro- 
bation his great exertions, with two others, in 
organizing and drilling this corps. As the re- 
cruits assembled at West Point, they were at 
onee put into a course of active drill as in- 
fantry, and of practical instruction in making 
the different materials used in sieges, running 
saps and forming ponton bridges ; and through 
the exertions of three officers only, when they 
sailed from West Point (Sept. 24), seventy-one 
strong, the Colonel says they were “ in admir- 
able diseipline.””’ This company was first or- 
dered to report to General Taylor, and went to 
Camargo ; but were then ordered to counter- 
march to Matamoras, and move with the col- 
umn of Patterson. Here Captain Swift and 
nineteen men were left in the hospital, and 
from that time until a few days before the 
landing at Vera Cruz the company was under 
Lieutenant Smith, who had but one other of- 
ficer, Lieutenant McClellan. “During the 
March,” Colonel Totten says, “‘ to Vitoria from 
Matamoras, the company, then reduced to forty- 
five effectives, executed a great amount of work 
upon roads, fords, etc., as it did in proceeding 
thence to Tampico, when it formed, with one 
company of the Third and one of the Seventh 
infantry, a pioneer party, under Capt. Henry, 
of the Third infantry. The detailed reports 
of these labors exhibit the greatest efficiency 
and excellent discipline under severe and try- 
ing circumstances, Lieutenant Smith having 
then but one officer, Lieutenant McClellan, 
under his command.” 


a 
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Colonel Totten, at Vera Cruz, saw this com- 
pany. now rejoined by its captain, land with 
the first lime on the beach under General 
Worth, and its service here. “ During the 
siege of Vera Cruz,”’ Colonel Totten says, “I 
was witness to the great exertions and service 
of this company, animated by and emutating 
the zeal and devotion of its excellent officers, 


Lieutenants Smith, McClellan, and Foster.” © 


Until the surrender of the Castle, Lievitenant 
McClellan was engaged in the most severe and 
trying duties, in opening paths and roads to fa- 
cilitate the investment, in covering reconnois- 
ances, and in the unceasing toil and hardship 
of the trenches. ‘ The total of the company,” 
Colonel Totten writes, ‘‘ was so small, and de- 
mands for its aid so incessant, that every man 
may be said to have been constantly on duty 


with searcely a moment for rest and refresh- | 


ment.” Captain Swift was still too ill for 
such labors, and died soon afterward ; but Col- 
one! Totten remarks, the other officers directed 
“ the operations of the siege with unsurpassed 
intelligence and zeal.” Such is the plain and 
truthful record of the earliest war experience, 
at the age of twenty, of the noble soldier who 
is now the General of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and whose star is fixed in the American 
constellation. 

Let the next stage forward be related in the 
official words of Colonel Totten: “ Severe la- 
bors followed the surrender of Vera Cruz and 
its castle, and accompanied the march to the 
battle of Cerro Gordo, in which the company 
displayed, in various parts of the field, its gal- 
lantry and efficiency. It entered the city of 
Jalapa with the advance of Twiggs’ division, 
and Puebla with the advance of Worth’s. 
During the pause at the latter place, the in- 
struction of the company in its. appropriate 
studies and exercises was resumed by its per- 
severing and zealous officers, and assistance 
was given by all in the repairs of the defenses. 
Marching from Puebla with General Twiggs’ 
division, the company was joined to General 
Worth at Chalon, and arrived in front of San 
Antonia 6n the 18th of August, having greatly 
assisted in clearing the road of obstructions 
placed by the enemy.” 

The company on the 19th was ordered to 
take the head of General Pillow’s column at 
St. Augustine. The service of the company 
was now noble, and is specified all along in 
the official reports. Before the day of Contre- 
ras, General Twiggs, on discovering his enemy 
in a naturally strong position, with breast- 
works that commanded approach in every di- 
rection, dispatched two engineers to reconnoi- 
ter, one of whom was Lieut. McClellan. They 
were stopped by the Mexican pickets, had their 
horses shot under them, and were compelled to 
return. The action soon commenced—the bat- 
tle of Contreras—in which Lieutenant Mc- 
Clellan was with Magruder’s battery, which 
rendered splendid service. After mentioning 


| Lieut. McClellan’s efficiency and gallantry in 








McClellan several times in’ his official report, 
General Twiggs thus writes: ~ Lieut. G. B. 
McClellan, after Lieut. Calender was wounded; 
took charge of and managed the howitzer bat- 
tery with judgment and success, until it be- 
came so disabled as to require shelter. For 


this affair, I present his name for the favorable 
consideration of the General-in-Chief.” 

After a night of exposure to a pitiless storm, 
the army fought the next day, August 20, the 
battles of Cherubuseo, and that fine soldier, 
Gen. Persifer F. Smith, thus completes the ree- 
ord of McClellan: “Lieut. G. W. Smith, in 
command of the engineer company, and Lieut. 
McClellan, his subaltern, distinguished them- 
selves throughout the whole of the three ac- 
tions. Nothing seemed to them too bold to be 
undertaken or too difficult to be executed, and 
their services as engineers were as valuable as 
those they rendered in battle at the head of 
their gallant men.” For such conduct on that 
day McClellan was brevetted First Lieutenant. 

Lieut. McClellan was brevetted Captain for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the next 
battle, El Molino del Rey; but declining, he 
was still lieutenant on the great day of Che- 
pultepec, and the General-in-Chief, naming 
him with four others, uses these words: “‘ Those 
five lieutenants of engineers won the admira- 
tion of all about them.” His name appears in 
the official reports in connection with varied 
and most arduous service. On the night of the 
11th of September, Captain Lee and Lieuten- 
ants Tower, Smith, and McClellan, with a 
company of sappers, were employed in estab- 
lishing batteries against Chepultepec, which 
were actively served during the next day (12th), 
which was the day before the assault. 

Lieut. McClellan long before daybreak of 
the 13th was in the field, and Major Smith, of 
the engineer corps, thus says of his morning’s 
work: “ At three o’clock a party of the sap- 
pers moved to the large convent in advance, 
and found it unoccupied. Lieut. McClellan 
advanced with a party into the Alamada, and 
reported at daylight that no enemy was to be 
seen. The sappers then moved forward, and 
had reached two squares beyond the Alamada, 
when they were recalled.” This company 
was under senior Lieutenant Smith, and was 
engaged during the day in street fighting until 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and particularly 
in breaking into houses with crowbars and 
axes. Major Smith says: “ Lieut. McClellan 
had command of a company for a time in the 
afternoon, while Lieut. Smith was searching 
for powder to be used in blowing up houses 
from which our troops had been fired upon con- 
trary to the usages of war. During this time, 
while advancing the company, he reached a 
strong position, but found himself opposed to a 
large force of the enemy. He had a conflict 
with this force, which lasted some time ; but 
the advantage afforded by his position enabled 
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him at length to drive it off, after having killed 
more than twenty of its number. 

Such is the official record of McClellan, so 
far as brilliant special service is concerned. 
This, however, can convey no just idea of the 
labor and skill that are required, in order that 
lasting honor may be conferred on the country. 
It is the every-day life of the officer that is 
keenly watched by the men; and what is said 
of McClellan is, that it was so marked by 
thoroughness as to command respect and con- 
fidence, and so filled with sympathy as to win 
esteem and love. In such way he served his 
country in Mexico. Chief-Engineer Totten 
thus gives in general his term of service: 
Lieut. McClellan, on duty with engineer com- 
pany from its organization at West Point; in 
the siege of Vera Cruz, and in all the battles 
of Gen. Scott’s march to the city of Mexico.” 
The company left this city May 23, 1848, 
marched to Vera Cruz, and arrived at West 
Point on the 22d of June. 

Lieut. McClellan was brevetted Captain for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in battle at 
Chepultepec, and the following year (1848) 
saw him commander of this great company of 
sappers and miners and pontoniers. He con- 
tinued here until 1851, but the military rou- 
tine was not enough for him. During this 
period he translated from the French, which 
he knows thoroughly, a manual which has be- 
come the text-book of the service, and intro- 
duced the bayonet exercise into the army. 

Capt. McClellan’s next service was to su- 
perintend the construction of Fort Delaware, 
in the fall of 1851; in the spring of 1852 he 
was assigned to duty under Major Marcy in 
the expedition that explored the Red River ; 
and then ordered as senior engineer to Texas, 
on the staff of Gen. P. F. Smith, with whom 
he was engaged in surveying the rivers and 
harbors of that State. 

Capt. McClellan, in the next year, was one 
of the engineers who were ordered to make 
explorations and surveys to ascertain the most 
practicable route for a railroad from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Pacific Ocean ; and among 
other duties, he made the reeonnoisance of the 
Yakima Pass among the Rocky Mountains and 
the most direct route to Puget Sound. He was 
associated in the exploration of the forty-sev- 
enth and forty-ninth parallels of north latitude 
with Gov. Stevens, of Oregon. The Secretary 
of War, Jefferson Davis, in his official report 
to Congress, says of McClellan’s services: 
“The examination of the approaches and passes 
of the Cascade Mountains, made by Captain 
McClellan, of the corps of engineers, presents 
& reconnoisance of great value, and though 
performed under adverse circumstances, exhib- 
its all the information necessary to determine 
the practicability of this portion of the route, 
and reflects the highest credit on the capacity 
and résources of that officer.” Nor was this 
the whole service of this indomitable public 





servant. In this report, its closing words, Sec- 
retary Davis says: ‘“ Capt. McClellan, of the 
corps of engineers, after the completion of his 
field operations, was directed to visit various 
railroads, and to collect information and facts 
established in the construction and working of 
existing roads, to serve as data in determining 
the practicability of constructing and working 
roads over thé several routes explored. The 
results of his inquiries will be found in a very 
valuable memoir herewith submitted.” 

To this engineering service succeeded, for 
three years, other duties which largely raised 
the reputation of Capt. McClellan. After ex- 
ecuting a seeret service in the West Indies, 
and receiving a commission in the United 
States Cavalry, he was appointed one of a mil- 
itary commission of three officers, to proceed 
to the Crimea and Northern Russia for obser- 
vation on the existing war; and his report 
“On the Organization of European Armies 
and the Operations of the War,’’ evinced so 
much grasp of the subject as to add to the rep- 
utation of a brave and efficient officer in the 
field, that of a large comprehension of the sci- 
ence of war. 4 

And now, as there was no call by his coun- 
try for services in the field, he resigned (1857) 
his position in the army, and became a simple 
American citizen ; but still kept, as it were, 
in the line of his profession of engineer, for he 
became Vice-President and Engineer of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. Having served here 
three years, so mueh valued were his services 
that he became General Superintendent of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, in which ca- 
pacity he was acting when the present un- 
happy strife broke out, and he was tendered 
the place of Major-General of the Ohio State 
forces, and a little later Gov. Curtin, of Penn- 
sylvania, also endeavored to secure his services 
in organizing the volunteers of that State. He 
accepted, however, the earliest offer of Ohio, 
and he very promptly organized the militia of 
that State in a manner so original and efficient 
as to elicit the warmest encomiums; and per- 
haps no State in the Union has a citizen sol- 
diery bidding fairer to keep the people true to 
the duties of both citizen and soldier at the 
same time.as Ohio under this system. 

But so thoroughly had Gen. McClellan de- 
monstrated that he was a scientific soldier, that 
on the 14th day of May he was tendered a com- 
mission in the United States Army as Major- 
General, and he was assigned the Department 
of Ohio, with a wide district, including West- 
ern Virginia. His work since the 27th of May, 
when, with a portion of his command, he en- 
tered Virginia, is too well known to need more 
than a passing reference. His success has 
been rapid and complete, while the noble words 
that he has uttered in his proclamations have 
been admirably calculated to appeal to that 
mysterious power, which, in the long run, must 
be the arbiter in this country—public opinion. 

Such is the record which an officer—yet but 
thirty-five—has made of service to his coun- 
try. It shows indomitable energy, untiring 
industry, and rare fertility of resource. But 
something else is required in order to make 
such a commander as the hour demands—the 


« 





rare power to command men; and this Gen. 
McClellan has, because he is himself a whele- 
souled man, and has the power of intellect. 
His private life is as beautiful as his public 
career has been both brilliant and solid; and 
though he moves quietly and with no preten- 
sion in the ordinary business circle, yet in the 
battle-field, when all his energies are roused, 
he shows that genius for war that prompted 
the unreserved tributes of admiration that are 
seen in official reports. 

Gen. McClellan’s work in Virginia has com- 
manded a like admiration from the country. 
He has held, at various points, 30,000 troops 
under him, and he has had them ever at the 
right time in the right place. Gen. Scott 
marched from Puebla with less than 11,000 
rank and file. There were but 8,500 in the 
battle of Contreras; but 3,300 at Molino del 
Rey ; and but 6,000 in the entrance into Mex- 
ico. So that Gen. McClellan had under him, 
in his late command, 30,000, three times the 
number of troops that Gen. Scott had at Con- 
treras. The work done in Western Virginia 
so splendidly is, at least, as good an assurance 
as the country can have, that Gen. McClellan 
is fully capable of leading on triumphantly the 
noble army of the Potomac. 


—————2 a 


IMAGINATION: 
PROCESSES AND FACULTIES. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 
How much and what, in philosophical treat- 


ises, or in our ordinary language, respecting 
the mind’s powers and operations, is at the 


present time more or less currently included , 


under the term, Imagination ? 
Very little study is required to show that the 
meaning of this word—the sum-total of what 
is embraced under it—has changed very slight- 
ly since the time of its earliest adoption, or, 
rather, transfer to the realm of mental phenom- 
ena. As to the common language, this is 
strictly true; in respect to the metaphysicians, 
while some have in a tolerable degree ana- 
lyzed and individualized the contents of the 
term, others have either not made the attempt, 
or, making it, have failed; so that there is 
necessarily much discrepancy and some con- 
tradiction in the results at which different 
authors have afrived. Thus, Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton, speaking on this very subject, says: “I 
formerly observed that philosophers, not hav- 
ing carried their psychological analysis so far 
as the constituent or elementary processes, the 
FACULTIES in their systems are only precarious 
unions of these processes, in binary or even tri- 
nary combinations ions, consequently, in 
which hardly any two philosophers are at one.” 
How far Hamilton’s account of imagination is 
amenable to his own criticism, we may see 
hereafter. 
An incidental consequence of these facts is, 
that some light must be thrown upon that total 
—be it a broader or a narrower one—which in 
the mental world we cover by the term, Imag- 
ination, by bringing in to our aid the etymology 
of the word itself. . 
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We do not readily, or with certainty, trace 
this word farther back than to the Latin verb 
(somewhat long for a root-word), mmrror, J 
copy, mimic, imitate,—hence, again, I stand 
Sor, or represent (some object or thing). 

From rmitor, we have 1maGo (at first, prob- 
ably, rmrraco), the likeness, form, or image (of 
a thing),—an apparition, a portraiture, a shad- 
ow; and, finally, an image in the mind, an 
idea, or conceplion. Hence were formed 1m- 
acixo, and mmacrinor, the latter meaning, J 
picture to myself, I conceive. Finally, from 
this, mmAGiInaTio, @ picturing in the mind, a 
mental image or copy. 

Now, we can picture in, or represent before, 
our mental consciousness, things in themselves 
extremely unlike; as, a horse, the color red ; 
an engine that we have seen, some hitherto 
unknown device that we contrive toward im- 
proving the engine; a vessel of peculiar sort 
upon hearing her structure and parts described ; 
a landscape, a meteor, a battle; and then, by a 
little extension of the sense, a thought noting 
any relation, say of resemblance, causation, dif- 
ference, absurdity, beauty, fitness, and so on ; or 
even the fact of a truth embodying some such 
relation. Imagination can, and in practical 
usage actually does, as a term, at sometimes, 
though not in every instance, include all the 
eases here enumerated. We may say that, 
spoken of as an act, imagination is at different 
times used to signify the picturing within our 
consciousness of the idea of some objéct, qual- 
ity, combination of objects or qualities, scene 
or phenomenon, or of some idea, supposition, 
or combination originated within the mind, or 
of some idea of relation, or truth, or thought 
of almost or every possible kind. 

The wholly metaphorical use of the term, 
revealed, if by no other circumstance, by the 
extreme breadth of the meanings it may have, 
will of course not be forgotten. We speak of 
ideas or thoughts as being mental pictures, 
only because we know that, in some way, they 
serve to the intellectual faculties uses like those 
which pictures, or, at least, symbols, answer 
when placed before the avenues of sense. 
They are forms, states, or changes of conscious- 
ness, symbolizing, however, objects and rela- 
tions not in consciousness, but in the external 
world. 

Already, then, we have discovered that the 
term imagination is one of extremely compre- 
hensive signification; one applicable, indeed, 
in some sense or senses, to all the intellectual 
powers, whether perceptive or reasoning. 
Again, in respect to any given power, it may 
name either the general process of activity, the 
special act, or the mental resuli of such act. 
We shall consider hereafter whether it may 
not, in some one special sense, be used to name 
an individual faculty of mind. 

This extreme comprehensiveness of meaning 
seems to be accounted for in the very origin of 
the term, or rather, by the purpose in reference 
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to our mental experiences, to serve which it 
was introduced. To form a mental picture or 
representation, is a notion well-nigh as broad 
as to think, or to feel. It should not surprise 
us, therefore, to find imagination almost co- 
extensive in use with those broad, and hence 
vague terms—thought, feeling. As a conse- 
quence, its meaning is nearly as vague and 
loose as theirs. This, observation of the em- 
ployment of the term, not in conversation only, 
but in metaphysical, and even in phrenological 
works will readily prove. 

It is just such vagueness, however, unavoid- 
able as it may be at the first, that must be 
cleared up and reduced to precision and order, 
before the subject-matter exhibiting it can 
come fully within the requirements, or into the 
body, of science. In fact, as the breadth of 
territory over which in any country civiliza- 
tion has supplanted a pre-existing barbarism 
is known by the limits to which farms, roads, 
and canals have been pushed forward and 
made to replace the previous stretch of monot- 
onous wilderness, just so science obtains and 
shows her continual, present growth by this 
very extension of method and precision of 
which we have just spoken, into and through- 
out fields of knowledge before only confusedly 
and immethodically comprehended. 

For example, we are no longer satisfied to 
say, generally and vaguely, “ The mind thinks 
things,” or ‘‘ We know things and their rela- 
tions.’ We can now say, “ Through materials 
furnished by his active perception of Weight 
(effort-knowing), this man has established a 
principle in Mechanics; by his ready mastery 
of Size (quantity-knowing), that one has solved 
a problem in Algebra;’’ or, “Through his 
powerful faculty of Comparison (resemblance- 
knowing), Goethe found that the cranial bones 
were but expanded vertebra ; and, but for his 
penetrating Causality (dependence-knowing), 
Newton must have failed to demonstrate— 
however he might have conjectured—the law 
of gravitation.” We delight in this extension 
of precision, because we know that it is an 
extension of knowledge in its best form, and of 
the power, use, and advantage which such 
knowledge confers. 

Surely, then, if there be still remaining any 
vague, undefined, and, hence, imperfectly com- 
prehended territory in respect of mental faculty 
or operation, it would appear to be in the 
highest degree important that we attempt to 
carry the chain and compass also into such ter- 
ritory; that we endeavor, at the least, to 
measure, bound, define, and individualize its 
parts, and so add it to the conquest and store 
that, in similar directions, science has already 
won. Doubtless I am safe in saying that with- 
in the sphere of mental action there are still 
many such unmeasured fields; and one of 
these, it appears to be shown above, is that 
represented under the term now to be consid- 
ered. I do not promise to reduce all this broad 





territory to measure and order; I shall, at the 
least, attempt to individualize and define some 
of its purtions. 

And, in the outset, let us consider some of 
the results at which lexicography and meta- 
physics have arrived, in their essays to parcel 
out and characterize the whole scope of the 
term, Imagination. 

Of Webster’s definitions, the essential are 
the following: 


ImaGrration: 1. The power or faculty of the mind by 
which it conceives and forms ideas of things [previously] 
communicated to it by the organs of sense.— Encyclopedia, 

Imagination I understand to be the representation [in 
mind] of an individual thought.— Bacon. 

Our simple apprehension of corporeal objects, if pres- 
ent, is sense [perception] ; if absent, is imagination [co.- 
cept'on].—6 lanville, 

Imagination, in it: propsr sense, signifies a lively con- 
ception of objects of sight [7] — Reta. 

We have a power of modifying our conceptions [ideas], 
by combining the parts of different ones so as to form new 
wholes of our own creation. I shall employ the word im- 
agination to «xpress this power. I apprehend this to be 
the proper sense of the word, if imagination be the power 
which gives birth to the productions of the poet and the 
painter. —Stewart. 

[Imagioation] selects the parts of different conceptions, 
or objects of memory, to form a whole [or wholes] more 
pleasing, more terrible, or more awful, than bas ever been 
presented in the ordinary course of nature.— Hd. HZnoye, 


The two latter definitions give quite clearly 
certain senses of the word, as now understood. 


2. Conception; image in the mind ; idea, 

His i . aginations were often as just as they were bold 
and strong. — Dennie. 

8. Contrivance ; scheme formed in the mind ; device. 

All toeir imaginations against me.— Lam. iii. 

4. Conceit; an unsolid or fanciful opinion. 

5. First motion or purpose of the mind. 


Let us add to these definitions a few other 
accounts of our subject : 


By imagination we mean, in a comprehensive sense’ 
that operation of the mind by which it—(!) receives, (2) 
retains, (°) recalls, and (4) combines, according to higher 
laws, the ideal images furnished to it by the common sense 
and by the senses.”— Feuchtersleben. 

“ Imagination as repr. ductive, stores the mind with 
ideal images,” ete. [Conception of ideas previously obtain- 
ed through perception.] When a number of ideas has 
been already stored up in the mind, then, these “ may now 
be combined together so as to form new images, which, 
though composed of the elements given in the original 
representations, yet are now purely mental creations of our 
own. Thus, I may bave an image of a rock in my mind, 
ond another image of a di d. I bine these two 
together, and create the purely ideal representation of a 
diamond rock.”—Moreil, 

Imagination, in the sense of the poet, * * © denotes pro- 
cesses of creation or composition, governed by fixed laws 
— Wordsworth. 

Imagination (the higher, creative, or combining form) 
“ presupposes abstraction, to separate from each other 
qualities, etc., * * * and also, judgm-nt and taste, to direct 
us in forming the combinations.” Its operations “may be 
equally employed about all the subjects of our knowledge.” 
—Stewart. 





A brief article in a French eneyclopedia 
(title not copied) very clearly characterizes 
conception, or the power of holding before the 
mental view, ideas obtained through the senses, 
terming this “‘ passive imagination ;” and then 
describes a second or higher sort as compler, 
employing the stores furnished by passive im- 
agination, guided by associations of these ideas, 
and also by judgment and taste, adding that 
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this form “‘is especially the portion of thinkers 
and of artists.” 

Wayland admits and discusses conception, 
which presents again in mind our ideas of sen- 
sible objects; original suggestion, which 

evolves or projects from within the mind itself, 
upon the stimulus of perceptions, such ideas as 
those of resemblance, cause, space, ete. ; poetic 
imagination, as above defined ; and philosophic 
imagination, the office of which is to evolve 
rational conjectures, or hypotheses. 

The last-mentioned views of imagination are 
quoted by Heavens, but without direct judgment 
upon them ; his ultimate conclusion being that 
imagination proper deals only with materials 
directly furnished by the senses, and that its 
creative activity is wholly in the way of com- 
bining in new forms—conclusions both of 
which, I believe, fall short of doing justice to 
the subject. 

Dr. J. R. Buchanan admits reflective facul- 
ties, among others, of Reason, Ingenuity, 
Scheming, Invention; Composition, Ideality, and 
as sentiments closely related to these, Jmagi- 
nation, Spirituality, ete. He states that imag- 
ination “is an essential element of a profound, 
original, and creative mind. It contributes 
materials to reason, in the form of hypotheses,”’ 
etc. Again, ‘‘ Ideality is the source of refine- 
ment, delicacy, and copiousness of thought—of 
deep and subtle speculation—of generalization, 
abstraction, anp dreamy reminiscence[!|—more 
vague in its action than reason.” Now, though 
in these passages there is doubtless conveyed 
some truth, there is also positively much error ; 
and the whole tenor of the ideas is the very 
opposite of the clear-cut, individualized, and 
scientific—indeed, a strong intimation that the 
“dreamy,” rather than the acute observation 
of mind had suggested these parts, at least, of 
the author’s phrenological scheme. 

Mr. Geo. Combe says of imagination and 
fancy that “ neither of them is synonymous with 
the phrenological term Ideality.”” He says that, 
in the simplest sense, to imagine is to conceive ; 
while, in the higher sense, “Imagination is 
the impassioned representation of the same 
things—not merely in the forms and arrange- 
ments of nature, but in new combinations 
formed by the mind itself. In Phrenology, 
therefore, conception is viewed as the second 
degree of aetivity of the knowing and reflecting 
faculties [perception being the first], and imag- 
ination as the third.” And again, he says of 
the knowing and the reasoning faculties, that 
all of both classes alike, ‘have perception, mem- 
ory, and imagination.” ; 

Mr. O. S. Fowler ascribes imagination, in 
the sense of a sentiment of love of the beauti- 
ful and exquisite, to the faculty of Ideality ; 
his summary of the function of that faculty 
being in the following words: “ IpgaLity.— 
Imagination—fancy—love of the exquisite, the 
beautiful, the splendid, the tasteful, and the 
polished—that impassioned ecstacy and rapture 





of feeling which give inspiration to poetry and 
oratory, and a conception of the sublime.” I 
incline to believe that, were Mr. Fowler to 
revise this statement, he would not now direct- 
ly ascribe the conception of the sublime to 
Ideality. But with this exception, and with the 
understanding that “imagination” and “ fancy” 
here included signify the feeling, emotion, or 
sentiment exciting to acts of imagination and 
fancy (proper), and not these acts themselves, 
which are clearly intellectual, I do not know 
that a more clear, full, and correct characteri- 
zation of the function of Ideality than the pas- 
sage quoted affords, could well be given. 

A rapid glance over thesé many accounts 
and definitions of imagination, would seem at 
the first, along with frequent agreements, to 
disclose a large amount of contradiction and 
confusion. Something of these latter qualities 
we must certainly admit; but we believe that 
a thorough study of the statements quoted will 
result in showing a somewhat less amount of 


‘real confusion and oppositeness of view than 


at first appears. A part of the obscurity left 
upon the subject is clearly due to a practice 
still far too prevalent in the science of mind, 
by which different writers employ in one case 
different names for the same process or power, 
aad in another, may apply the same names to 
correctly conceived and real processes or pow- 
ers, but unfortunately to different ones. Ans 
other part of the confusion, it is fair to expect, 
will be found due to imperfect or incorrect ap- 
prehension, on the part of some of the writers 
quoted, of certain of the topics treated of. 

In entering upon the discussion of this sub- 
ject, then, it will at once appear, we should 
aim to individualize and keep distinct, as much 
fas possible, the faculties to be treated of, and 
also their special acts or operations ; to apply, 
as far as our vocabulary allows, always a sep- 
arate term to each act or process, not less than 
to each faculty of the mind; and not to be con- 
tent with finding one or two processes, how- 
ever correctly, and saying practically—“ See ! 
these are what imagination ‘means’ — but 
rather attempt to explore the whole subject- 
matter, and (if may be) enable ourselves at the 
conclusion to say—‘‘ These acts, processes, or 
faculties exhaust the whole meaning of the 
term imagination; under some one or more of 
these, what is so termed can always be classed.”’ 

In carrying on this inquiry, the following, 
among other principles, will be considered as 
known, or easily to be proved: 

1. That through the senses (which are not 
mental faculties) the Perceptive Faculties of 
the mind are directly brought into exercise ; 
the mental pictures or ideas those faculties 
thus obtain being properly termed perceptions, 
and the act also being perception. Sir Wm. 
Hamilton commits the very serious error of 
supposing that all these various perceptive 
powers constitute but a single Presentative 
Faculty. And yet Hamilton remarks that per- 





ceplion, memory, and imagination are in each 
person active about the same sort of things, as, 
whether it be about words, or forms, ete. 
This is the doctrine of Phrenology; and it is 
an admission of a fact for which oné presenta- 
tive faculty will not account—a fact requiring 
that there shall be several presentative (per- 
ceptive) faculties, each securing its own sort 
of perceptions. A like error will beléw be 
seen to have been committed by this distin- 
guished metaphysical authority, in respect to 
each of the several facuities he admits. 

2. That certain perceptive faculties cognize 
each a simple phenomenon, quality, or object, 
—as in case of Weight, Size, Color, Form, and 
probably Sound; certain others cognize each 
some obvious relation of phenomena, qualities, 
or objects,—as in case of Locality, Time, 
Order, Language, Caleulation, and Tune; 
while one other cognizes groups of qualities 
concreted (grown-into-one) in individual or 
whole things as existing in nature—Individu- 
ality ; and still another takes note of changes, 
single or complicated—namely, Eventuality. 

3. That perceptions, once secured, are more 
or less firmly retained in the mind, and each 
class by the faculty which at the first secured 
it. This is Retention, or Simple Memory.—In 
Hamilton’s scheme, one Conservative Faculty. 

4. That retained perceptions are also vari- 
ously associated in the mind, so that upon re- 
call of any one it brings up jor reproduces in 
consciousness one or more others, according to 
what has been termed the law of Suggestion 
(Simple) —Hamilton’s one Reproductive Fac- 
ulty. 

5. That the recalled ideas can, not volunta- 
rily changed, be held before the mmnd’s eye 
and examined, giving the act of Conception ; 
or their parts can be newly arranged or com- 
bined, giving one phase of what is more com- 
monly meant by the term Imagination.—Ham- 
ilton’s single Representative Faculty. 

6. That the Reasoning Faculties have for 
their office to discover and furnish in our know- 
ing certain ideas of relations that are not, like 
the simple relations of time, place, ete., obvi- 
ous, but that may be called recondite or non. 
sensible relations. Such are resemblance, known 
through the faculty of Corhparison ; depend- 
ence, through Causality ; difference (probably, 
or incongruity), through Wit ; possibly, others. 
—Hamilton’s two Faculties, Elaborative and 
Regulative. 

7. That besides Wit, in the sense now nam- 
ed, there is a sentiment or sense of the ridicu- 
lous, Mirthfulness or Humor, the organ of 
which is perhaps seated next above that of the 
former in the brain ; and the former, if alone 
strong, explaining what are termed cases of 
“dry wit,” “acumen,” and keen discrimina- 
tion. 

8. That Ideality proper is a sentiment only, 
its office being to impart love of and delight in 
the beautiful, the perfect, and the exquisite. — 
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9. That Cons/ructiveness proper is rather a | 


propensity or impulse, than a perceptive or | 


reasoning power ; being furnished with its ma- 
terials by the perceptives, and guided in its 
activity by similarities, dependences, and dif- 
ferences discovered by the reasoning powers. 
That Constructiveness works in the visible and 
tangible—in the material wholly. 


| powers. 


10. That the concreting of quaiities into | 


things, by Individuality, is involuntary ; and 
that, accordingly, no perceptive, reflective, or 


sentiment thus far named is by its nature such | 
| stomach, and it may be the salivary glands, 


that it can voluntarily perform the office of 
combining parts of ideas into new or previously 
unknown ideas. Some new intellectual fac- 
ulty seems here to be called for. 

11. That if a true guess, conjecture, or hy- 
pothesis can not be shown to be the work of 
Comparison, Causality, or Wit,—and of course 
it can not be the product of a sentiment, Ide- 
ality,—then, a second new intellectual faculty 
seems to be required, in order to explain these 
peculiar but very constant products of the 
mind’s action. 

Let us now see how much, from the defini- 
tions already quoted, should be distinctly ex- 
eluded, as forming, even under its largest lat- 
itude, no part of the meaning of imagination. 
Webster’s fifth definition, referring to purpose 
or impulse of the mind, may safely be excluded 
as finding no place in the philosophical usage 
of the word. Feuchtersleben’s first three steps 
—receiving, relaining, and recalling—form no 
possible part in what can be called [magina- 
tion. They are previous processes. The ab- 


straction, judgment, and taste referred to by | 


Stewart, are certainly no parts of the process 
of imagination, as viewed by that author in the 
connection given ; they are merely auxiliary 
activities of the reasoning faculties and ideal- 
ity. We shall hereafter see that the faculty 
that abstracts can imagine its abstraction, etc. 
Exclude also association, judgment, and taste 
in the account next-quoted. On the vagueness 
of Buchanan’s statements we have already re- 
marked ; and we will here only add that the 
qualities profundity, copiousness, subtlety, as 
well as the processes generalization and ab- 


straction, will all have to be eliminated from | 


our estimate of the contents of imagination, in 
any proper understanding of the term. In re- 
gard to the assigning of a combining power to 
the faculty of Ideality, we have remarked 
above. 

Butthere is another, a very general mental 
fact, and one which in ordinary language is 
very commonly included under the vague idea 
and term Imagination, but which we must, be- 
fore proceeding with the subject itself, quite as 
carefully exclude. 

That the mind, however many and however 
unlike its faculties, really acts in most instances 
by the simultaneous or commingled exercise 
of many of these faculties, is a principle ad- 
mitted in all phrenological systems, and too 





well established by actual observation and con- 
sciousness to need argument here. Mental 
effort is really always unitary, in a manner; 
and usually by aggregates or complexes group- 
ing for the time from among the total possible 
Briefly to illustrate the principle, 
observe that one secreting lobule of the liver 
does not at any time cease its action from the 
fact that any one or scores of other lobules are 
secreting bile at the moment; nor do all the 
lobules of the liver fail to secrete bile because 
the gastric glands within the coats of the 


are at work. All these can work at the same 
time. In truth, it is a fact that, through cer- 
tain nervous connections, any increased activ- 
ity of one of these sets of glands may be made 
to waken to greater activity the other sets; 
and certain large physiological results, as di- 
gestion, nutrition, and blood-purification, de- 
pend directly on the circumstance of such sim- 
ultaneous operation. Just so, between the 
various nodules or masses of ganglionic or gray 
matter composing a large part of the brain, 
those of which in the cerebrum must be con- 
sidered as seats of the knowing and affective 
powers, there are, as anatomy clearly shows, 


| nervous connections (or commissures), distinct, 


numerous, and running in various directions ; 
and it is perfectly evident that these have no 
other essential use than that of establishing 
communication of influence, and of course of 
activity between the different gray masses of 
the brain, those belonging to mental faculties, 
as well as those concerned in the mechanical 
(automatic) actions of the system, being among 
them. 

In this way is explained the inter-action be- 
tween the feelings proper and the intellect. 
We see certain objects: there then arise in our 
consciousness not merely ideas of those objects 
(the work of intellect), but also certain appro- 
priate impulses or emotions (the work of pro- 
pensities and sentiments). On the other hand, 
the spontaneous and inner action of the propen- 
sities and sentiments will also cause the intel- 
lectual faculties to be brought into action—this 
action originating from within, and not through 
the senses. So, certain propensities and senti- 
ments have closer connections than others ; or 
certain intellectual powers; or some of the 


former with some of the latter. We are not sur- 


prised when we find these particular faculties 
thus manifesting themselves simultaneously or 
in close succession ; because our long observa- 
tion and our own experience have led us to 
expect these coincidences and sequences, and 
to regard them as entirely natural, human, and 
sane. 

To take the most marked case of all: It will 
be hard to find among all the elements of the 
human mind any single one that has in all 
ages more stimulated into activity the ideal 
sentiment, to clothe its objects with all the ex- 
cellences, glories, and perfection possible to 








thought, than has the passion of love (Amative. 
ness, including in this, as may be done for al] 
purposes of the present argument, the emotion 
of Connubial Love) ; and it will be hard to find 
any element that has been the spur to a greater 
amount of general and special intellectual act- 
ivity, than this. Not merely has this been true 
in the past; it is true now. Poetry, fiction, 
history, biography, experience, alike attest this 
assertion. And yet, no faculty or element of 
the human mind can be farther removed from 
the intellect—more totally a thing out of and 
apart from all intellectual operations—than is 
Amativeness. 

This propensity, then, when in action, pow- 
erfully enlists the action of Ideality as a senti- 
ment, as it does of Hope, Benevolence, and 
some others, and also of the properly knowing 
and reasoning powers (intellect), which must 
furnish the facts, examine the conditions, and 
provide the means, to its own gratification. 
The person under its influence not only imag- 
ines perfections in its object (this being the 
work of Ideality), but also imagines (in the 
sense of conceiving, combining, and conjectur- 
ing, in the intellect) all manner of relations 
and probabilities affecting this ordinarily in- 
dispensable need of being. 


The same thing is true, in various degrees, 
of the other affective faculties. Acquisitive- 
ness is surely no part of intellect ; but it both 
spurs Ideality to imagine (feel) the glories of 
wealth, and sets the intellect at work to find 
and adopt all the means to its possession. It 
is the commonest phenomenon to find a man’s 
acquisitiveness driving him to study all that 
pertains to the qualities, history, and relations 
of pig-iron or point lace; but the acquisitive- 
ness is still no part of the intellect that does 
this work of knowing about the iron or the 
lace. And just as we should err in bringing 
the acquisitiveness into the intellect, because 
it sets intellect in motion, so we shall err if 
we call that a part of imagination (intellect- 
ual), which in fact only spurs us to conceive 
vividly the ideas we have, separate and com- 
bine them anew, conjecture or guess concerning 
them, and do all that intellectual work proper 
which we very commonly include under the 
term IMAGINING. 

What, then, are the faculties (affective) that 
strongly appeal to and elicit intellectual imag- 
ination, of whatever form this may have? 

a.—In a general way, we may conclude, any 
very powerful propensity or sentiment. 

b.—But specially, certain ones of these, as:— 

1. Amativeness—already treated of. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness—when strong, and 
joined with full Ideality. 

3. Acquisitiveness—see above. 

4. Constructiveness—which powerfully im- 
pels its owner to put together, modify, devise, 
adapt, invent; and, by necessity, to know all 
the qualities and phenomena that will in the 
given cases have fo be regarded. 
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5. Self-Esteem—devising the conditions 
requisite to secure honor to self. 

6. Approbativeness—do., do., to secure ap- 
proval or applause. 

7. Cautiousness—driving us to imagine all 
forms and causes of danger. 

8. Benevolence—leading to imagine and 
work for conditions of human happiness as yet 
unrealized. 

9. Veneration—leading to represent in idea 
the attributes of the Deity—the Unknown 
Cause of things. 

10. Hope—proverbially stimulating the in- 
tellect to the combining or creation of intel- 
lectual pictures and schemes, quite unreal, 
and unless based on severe fact and reason, 
visionary. The grand architect who oversees 
“eastles in the air,” “chateaus in Spain,” 
and elsewhere! 

11. Spirituality (Marvelousness)—impelling 
the intellect to picture the unseen, the spiritual, 
the supernatural. . 

12. Ideality—do., do., the perfect and ex- 
quisite ; to strive after ornament, beauty ; to 
secure all that gratifies taste; to make self, 
life, mankind, and the world something con- 
tinually more glorious than they have yet ar- 
rived at being :—“ a difficult thing,” as will at 
once be seen, and that gives to every form of 
intellectual imagination or fancy exercise 
enough ! 

Finally, it may be remarked that any emo- 
tion which would ordinarily incite intellectual 
imagination, gains in its impelling force when 
it is associated with a large development of 
this last-named sentiment, Ideality ;' as’ was 
implied in speaking of Philoprogenitiveness. 

From this brief review, general and special, 
of the influence of the affections and sentiments 
proper on the intellect, it will be seen that, 
though powerfully promoting the intellectual 
processes, serving to vivify intellectual con- 
ceptions, and to multiply our ideas and 
thoughts, yet all these impulses of whatever 
name really stand outside of intellect, and really 
take no part in its operations. It will be seen 
that, if the writer and the best phrenological 
authorities with whom he meets do not wholly 
mistake its function, Ideality, along with the 
other sentiments, must thus stand outside the 
intellect. That, in a word, Ideality is not 
imagination (in the proper sense), and does not 
in any sense perform what are properly to be 
called acts of imagination, nor evolve and re- 
tain ideas of imagination. Ideality very often 
is the hidden spring, but it is neither the wheel- 
work moved nor is it the fabric wrought out. 
It ean not produce a single intellectual concep- 


to the production of any or all these; and it is 
& most delicate sense or intuition, besides, that 
by its pleasure indorses, or by its pain repels, 
the product which the toiling intellect may 
have evolved. Thus, then, we have found 
that other general mental fact which is to be 
excluded from the true meaning of Imagina- 
tion; namely, all action of propensities or of 
sentiments, properly as such, including all 
action of the faculty of Ideality, as commonly 


and rightly understood. 


Bat after excluding these parts of the sense 
of this term, admitted in a few of the definitions 
ofsauthors, and in common or unscientific 





speech, how much shall we find to remain? 





we 


At a future time, I hope to show that what is 
with more or less propriety named imagination 
will still include— 

1. The process of Conception (simple) on the 
part of all the intellectual faculties. 

2: The process of Conception (original), giv- 
ing new products, as the elements of new 
forms, melodies, etc.; also, a work of all the 
intellectual faculties. 

3. A process of Combination, in the realm of 
ideas, not of matter. 

4. An act of Conjecture or Hypothesis, eyolv- 
ing new relations of known facts or ideas :— 
and then to inquire whether there probably is, 
or is not— 

5. A yet unrecognized Faculty of Combina- 
tion for ideas and relations: namely, one of 
Composition or Synthesis. 

6. A yet unrecognized Faculty of Conjecture 
or Hypothesis. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


a mee 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 3. 





In the preceding articles of this series we 
have endeavored to define what we understand 
by the term Education. We have shown that 
it embraces physical training, or the develop- 
ment of the body; also, the development of 
the different mental faculties, and the excess 
of the faculties, and also their perversion by 
improper training. We have suggested some 
of the errors of the Mental Philosophers in 
treating upon the mind, and the great uncer- 
tainty of their systems as a guide to correct 
ideas of education. Phrenology, on the con- 
trary, we attempted to show, makes us ac- 
quainted with the fundamental principles of 
the mind, teaching us at once the peculiar 
tastes or talent of each individual, thus show- 
ing that Phrenology would become the great 
educator of parents and teachers, and enable 
them to direct their efforts wisely in the edu- 
cation and training of the young. In this and 
succeeding articles we propose to offer some 
practical hints for the application of Phrenol- 
ogy to domestic training and to scholastic edu- 
cation. 

Man is an animal with bodily wants, and he 
has a class of propensities which instinctively 
prompt him to provide for his animal wants. 
This he does in the first place without thought 


| or reason; but subsequently, as he is ripened 
tion, form, combination, conjecture, or creation | 
of any kind ; but it is often the potent impulse | 





and instructed by experience, he employs his 
intelligence and his energy as a means of grati- 
fying the lower elements of his nature. 

The first, and, indeed, the most imperative, 
of human wants is nourishment. The new- 
born infant, prompted by this intuitive hunger, 
generally seeks its natural food at the very 
threshold of its being, as a means of building 
up the growth, and supplying the waste which 
exercise and labor induce. Nature has kindly 
planted in us, as a part of the mental nature 
of the individual, the faculty of Alimentive- 
ness, which renders eating and drinking not 
only a duty, but a pleasure. To eat right as 





to quality and quantity of food, including the 
proper time for eating it, is one of the most im- 
portant lessons relating to our physical being. 
It is a most difficult part of our education, and 
one which is, perhaps, more frequently neglect- 
ed than any other which falls within the sphere 
of every-day use. 

The lower animals seldom exhibit anything 
which looks like reason in respect to their 
manner of eating and drinking, but they are 
guided by what may be called instinct—mere 
appetite. In respect to the selection of their 
food, they usually reject whatever is detri- 
mental or noxious, and always eat the best 
they can get—that which is most pleasing to 
the appetite. Though a dog may have lived 
ten years in a family, and have been fed on 
bread, vegetables, and meat every day of his 
life,and perhaps never had food in such quantity 
as to have any surplus, yet he will always de- 
vour first the meat, then such bread as may 
have butter on it, then such vegetables as may 
have come in contact with gravy, and last, 
when his appetite is nearly(satisfied, he relue- 
tantly devours the dry bread, the most unsa- 
vory part of the meal. A child will do pre- 
cisely the same thing—will eat the meat, the 
butter, the delicious fruit first, and ery for 
more ; but if denied, will then turn to get some 
of that which is less agreeable to its appetite. 
But as a child increases in age, and comes 
under the dominion of his thinking, reasoning 
intellect, he subjects the faculty of Aliment- 
iveness to the control of his judgment to some 
extent. He does not eat the dessert first, nor 
gnaw the butter from his bread, and eat all his 
meat, and afterward the bread and vegetables; 
but he eats the more important articles—that 
which will taste good with a keen appetite— 
and reserves the delicacies for the close of the 
meal, when his appetite for héarty, strong food 
has been satisfied. The dog, as we have said, 
never learns this lesson by age, but seizes the 
most delicious morsel first, and makes wry 
faces at common food at the close of his meal. 
While the child is young he exhibits, as we 
have said, in the exercise of appetite, the 
merely animal impulses. During this season 
he should be guided and controlled by the ex- 
perience or wisdom of the parent; and our im- 
pression is that there are very few children 
who are qualified to govern their appetite and 
exercise it properly until they have reached the 
sixteenth year; and parents can not do their 
children a greater injustice than to allow them 
to eat and drink as they please in regard to 
kind and quantity until they are old enough to 
choose the right food, and to take it in the 
right manner. What shall we say, then, of 
parents and nurses who appeal to appetite as 
a means of governing, and managing, and re- 
straining children, who promise to the already 
excited appetite some choice delicacy, some- 
thing the appetite craves, with a view to sub- 
ject the turbulent faculties of the child to tem- 
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porary obedience? This method of training 


produces a feverish excitement in Alimentive- | 


ness, which, as the child matures, increases in 
strength until it will not be satisfied with 
ordinary gratification. 

Society has wept and mourned over the 
desolations of perverted appetite until the en- 
tire doctrine of Total Depravity has appeared 
to be exemplified through the abuses of the 
single faculty of Alimentiveness. Children 
sometimes inherit from parents badly trained 
in appetite a tendency to these abuses ; and 
what can we expect from the children of pa- 
rents who have been ignorantly drugged by 
tea, coffee, tobacco, and alcoholic stimulants, 
or surfeited with rich, unwholesome, concen- 
trated diet? It is within the memory of all 
persons of middle life when society was first 
awakened to the fact that alcoholic stimulants 
were not only unnecessary, but alarmingly de- 
structive to health; but very few persons of 
extensive culture and good common sense have 
yet learned that tobacco, strong tea and coffee, 
and highly-seasoned food are almost equally 
destructive to health and happiness. It is 
comparatively but a few years since dyspepsia 
became known in the United States. We used 
to laugh at the accounts of gout among well-fed 
English people ; but now our people, by abuses 
of appetite here, in the room of gout, a luxury 
applying chiefly to our cousins over the water, 
are scourged with dyspepsia. And what is 
dyspepsia but a breaking down of the tone of 
the stomach, and inability to digest the food 
and work it up into nourishment for the brain 
and body? Alcoholic liquors set the nervous 
system on fire, and make man a maniac and 
demon or a fool. Its effects are, therefore, 
more palpable than those which rise from other 
forms of intemperance ; but these just as surely 
sap the foundations of health, gradually shat- 
ter the nerves, and derange all the organic 
functions, if indulged in to excess. Let the 
reader look among his neighbors, and how 
common he will find complaints of dyspepsia, 
of a torpid state of the liver, of scrofula, of 
palpitation of the heart, and what is called 
nervousness. These produce irritability, de- 
spondency, loss of memory, insanity, and death 
in various ways. Mankind has had a sore les- 
son on the abuses of appetite; and those who 
may retreat will show their wisdom by obey- 
ing the teachings of these sore experiences ; but 
those will be wiser who learn temperance by 
their example, and studying the laws of their 
being. 

Though it may take several generations of 
temperate parentage, and a thorough applica- 
tion of correct training, to rid mankind of the 
deleterious effects of past intemperance, yet 
who will be dissuaded from the effort by the 
diffieulty of the case, or consider it a waste of 
time, when so great a result is at stake? We 
sometimes think, notwithstanding tens of thou- 
sands have discarded the use of alcoholic 
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liquors, that we are still an intemperate peo- 
ple. Many have given up the bottle, but only 
have changed the form of stimulant to coffee 
or tobacco, or both. After listening to a lec- 
ture on Temperance from a distinguished ad- 
vocate of the cause, we found him smoking at 
the hotel, which he did constantly for nearly 
two hours. We inquired of him why he did 
so, and he remarked, that having given up 
liquor, which he had used to excess, he felt that 
he must have something to keep his nerves 
braced up. As a matter of health, we hardly 
know which is the worse practice of the two. 
Though smoking may not make a man neglect 
or abuse his family, it sends thousands of men 
annually to untimely graves, leaving widows 
and orphans in poverty, with nerves all on fire 
as an unhealthy inheritance from the short- 
lived father. When it is remembered that 
nearly all who use alcoholic liquors also use 
tobacco, and that tens of thousands smoke and 
chew who regard themselves as temperate 
men, it will be seen that tobacco is working 
more ruin to health and happiness than alco- 
holic liquors ; and the most melancholy fact in 
the case is, that men are not aware of it; nor 
does society stamp its use with disgrace, as it 
does that of alcoholic liquors. 

The whole system of intemperance is a 
wrong training and use of this primary faculty, 
Alimentiveness. Mothers and nurses may not 
be aware that they are training up their chil- 
dren to some form of intemperance, when they 
nurse or feed them every time they are fretful 
or uneasy. Some mothers we know who carry 
cakes, candies, and the like in their pockets, 
wherever they take their children, and to ap- 
peal to appetite with some such delicacy seems 
to be their chief means of exercising influence 
over their children. Thus treated, it is easy 
to understand how the unnatural fever in the 
whole digestive apparatus should be produced, 
and also in that organ of the brain which gov- 
erns that department of our nature. With 
such an early training, what wonder is-it that 
when they come to maturity they seek tobac- 
co, alcoholic liquors, highly-seasoned food, and 
thereby break down their constitutions and 
their morals together. 

The rules for training this faculty are few 
and simple. For the first year of a child’s 
life, if its mother be healthy, nature has pro- 
vided its best food, and, so far as possible, this 
should be given to the child at given periods, 
according to its constitution. Some mothers 
nurse their children every time they ery or ap- 
pear restless, and thus keep the stomach in an 
unhealthy condition, containing food half di- 
gested, and, indeed, in nearly every condition, 
from that fit to be taken into the blood to that 
which is raw and crude. Nothing can be more 
destructive to the tone of the stomach than 
such habits, unless it be the taking of noxious 
substances; but wholesome food thus mixed 
becomes noxious, and there are very few chil- 
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dren thus fed who do not become irritable, 
feverish, and dyspeptical. 

As a child becomes older, and is weaned, it 
should be fed upon a plain diet in general, not 
such as mature people eat. In England and 
Scotland, children are not allowed, generally, 
to partake of such food as adults eat, but they 


| are fed upon oatmeal porridge, or milk thick- 


ened with oatmeal batter, upon vegetables of 
various kinds, and upon soups made with little 
meat and much vegetables. In the United 
States we often see little children two years 
old making a meal of roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding, or ham and eggs—in short, precisely such 
food as a healthy laboring man would eat. We 
often hear parents remark that they think their 
children ought to live as well as the parents, 
By that they mean that they should drink cof- 
fee and eat meat and highly-seasoned food with 
adults; and these same parents understand 
perfectly well that a horse at five years of age 
will sell for fifty or a hundred dollars more, to 
be put into hard service in the city, if that 
horse has never eaten a bushel of oats in his 
life, but been kept exclusively upon hay and 
grass. Men are wise as to horses, ‘cattle, 
swine, sheep, and asses, but appear to be 
utterly wanting in practical sense in respect 
to the training and management of their own 
children. We believe that adults should live 
on a plain diet, that which is easy of diges- 
tion, not spiced, compounded, or concentrated, 
including vegetables and fruit in large degree. 
Three times a day, we think, is sufficiently 
frequent, and these at regular intervals; nor 
should the person ever eat heartily just before 
retiring, even though circumstances have com- 
pelled him to work hard all day on a mere 
breakfast. If a person can net sit up an hour 
and a half after eating, he should retire on an 
empty stomach, though a person might eat a 
smal] quantity and retire in half an hour with- 
out detriment. 

When will men become as wise as an ox, 
which, left to roam the fields at will and seek 
his natural food, never over-eats, and rarely 
exhibits symptoms of disease during his whole 
life? He has no artificial habits ; his appetite, 
guided by instinct, not pampered by cooking 
and fashion, remains unperverted. Nature, 
having established the physical laws which 
govern men as well as animals, would secure 
to man health and happiness, if he would use 
his reason in guiding his habits as the animal 
follows his instincts. 

The organ of Alimentiveness, which is lo- 
cated just forward of where the top of the ear 
is joined to the head, and which, when large, 
is indicated by width and fullness in that re- 
gion, is the first organ in the mental constitu- 
tion which comes into activity. The infant or 
the animal an hour old seeks nourishment, 
prompted by the faculty of Alimentiveness, 
and, as we have shown, ten thousand miseries 
follow in the train of its abuse. 

Is it not strange that man, the noblest crea- 
ture God has made, should stumble at the very 
dawn of his life in the exercise of so important 
a faculty as Alimentiveness for the preserva- 
tion of life and the physical constitution, that 
faculty being, we may say, one of the low- 
est elements of his nature? If all the other 
powers were as badly directed, as much abused 
as this, the doctrine of Total Depravity would 
need no further illustration or proof. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.] 





[conTINUED FROM AUGUST NUMBER. | 

Tue next social duty to which I advert, is that of suretyship, or 
cautionary, as it is called in Scotland. A surety may either engage 
to pay a certain.sum of money, if the principal obligant fail; or 
become bound for his good behavior and proper discharge of duty, in 
any office to which he has been appointed. Great losses and much 
misery often arise from suretyship ; and in consequence, many persons 
lay down the rule never to become surety for any human being ; 
while others, of a more generous and confiding nature, are ready to 
bind themselves for almost every one who gives them a solemn assur- 


ance that they will never be called on to pay. I shall attempt to ~ 


expound the philosophy of the subject, and we shall then be better 
able to judge of our duty. 

Suretyship is a lame substitute for a knowledge of human character. 
There are men whose prudence and integrity are proof against every 
temptation ; and if we were certain that any particular individual 
whom we designed to trust, or to employ in our affairs, was one of 
these, we should desire no other security for his solvency or good con- 
duct than that afforded by his own noble nature. But we know that 
there are also plausible persons who are only ostensibly honest ; and 
we are never certain that an individual whom we are disposed to trust 
or employ, may not, in an unlucky hour, be found to belong to this 
class. We therefore require that some one, who knows his qualities, 
should certify his possession of prudence and integrity in the only way 
which can convince us of the entire sincerity of the recommendation, 
namely, by engaging to pay the debt in case of default—or to indem- 
nify us, if, through negligence or dishonesty, we shall suffer loss. 

It appears to me that the practical application of Phrenology will 
diminish both the necessity for demanding security and the danger of 
granting it. I have repeatedly shown to you examples of the three 
classes of heads: first, the class very imperfectly endowed in the 
moral and intellectual regions ; secondly, the class very favorably con- 
stituted, in which these have a decided preponderance ; and, thirdly, 
the class in which these regions and that of the propensities stand 
nearly in equilibrium. No man of prudence, if he knew Phrenology, 
would become surety for men of the lowest class, or be accessory, in 
any way, to placing them in situations of trust ; because this would 
be exposing them to temptations which their weak moral faculties 
could not withstand. . Men having the highest combination of organs, 
if well educated, might be safely trusted without security ; or if we 
did become bound for them; we should have little to fear from their 
misconduct. Among several thousand criminal heads which I have 
seen, I have never met with one possessing the highest form of com- 
bination. Only once, in a penitentiary in Dublin, I found a female 
whose head approached closely to this standard, and I ventured to 
predict that the brain was not in a healthy condition. The jailer said 
that he was not aware of her brain being diseased, but that she was 
subject to intense and long-continued headaches, during which her 
mental perceptions became obscure ; and the physician, on hearing my 
remark, expressed his own matured conviction that there was diseased 
action in the brain. This leaves, then, only the middle class of 
individuals, or those in whose brains the organs of the propensities, 
moral sentiments, and intellect are nearly equally balanced, as those 
for whose good conduct surety would be most necessary 3 and these 
are precisely the persons for whom it would be most hazardous to 
undertake it. The necessity and the hazard both arise from the same 
cause. Individuals thus constituted may be moral as long as external 
temptation is withheld; but they may, at any time, lapse into dis- 





honesty, when strong inducements to it are presented. The possession 
of property, committed to their charge in a confidential manner—that 
is to say, in such circumstances that they may misapply it for a time 
without detection—frequently operates as an irresistible temptation, 
and, to the consternation of their sureties, they seem to change their 
character at the very moment when their good conduct was most 
implicitly relied on. We sometimes read in the newspapers of enor- 
mous embezzlements, or breaches of trust, or disgraceful bankruptcies, 
committed by persons who, during a long series of years, had enjoyed 
a reputable character; and the unreflecting wonder how men can 
change so suddenly, or how, after having known the sweets of virtue, 
they can be so infatuated as to part with them all, for the hollow illu- 
sions of criminal gain. But the truth is, that these men, from having 
the three regions of the brain nearly equally balanced, never stood at 
any time on a very stable basis of virtue. Their integrity, like a 
pyramid poised on its apex, was in danger of being overturned by 
every wind of temptation that might blow against it. 

In judging on the subject of suretyship, it is of some importance to 
know the characteristic distinctions of the different classes of minds ; 
because, in some cases, such obligations lead to no loss, while in others" 
they are ruinous in the extreme. Our understanding is perplexed 
while we have no means of accounting for these differences of result ; 
but if you will study Phrenology, and apply it practically, it will 
clear up many of these apparent anomalies, and enable you to judge 
when you are safe, and when exposed to danger. 

We come now to inquire into the practical rule which we should 
follow, in regard to undertaking suretyship. In the present state of 
society, the exacting of security is in many instances indispensable ; 
and I can not, therefore, see any ground on which those who decline, 
in all circumstances, to undertake it, can be defended. It appears to 
me to be a necessary duty, which presents itself to many individuals ; 
and although, when imprudently discharged, it may be hazardous, we 
are not, on that account, entitled entirely to shrink from it. There 
are several precautions, however, which we are not only entitled, but 
called on, to adopt, for our own protection. In the first place, no man 
should ever bind himself to pay money to an extent, which, if exacted, 
would render him bankrupt; for this would. be to injure his creditors 
by his suretyship ; nay, he should not bind himself gratuitously to pay 
any sum for another, which, if lost, would seriously injure his own 
family. In short, no man is called on to undertake gratuitous and 
benevolent obligations beyond the extent which he can discharge 
without severe and permanent suffering to himself ; and in subscribing 
such obligations, he should invariably calculate on being called on to 
fulfill them by payment. In general, men, even of ordinary prudence, 
find, by experience, that they are compelled to pay at least one half 
of all the cautionary obligations.which they undertake, and the 
imprudent even more. Unless, therefore, they are disposed to go to 
ruin in the career of social kindness, they should limit their obligations 
in proportion to their means. ‘ 

Secondly—We should consider the object sought to be attained by 
the applicant. If he be a young man who desires to obtain employ- 
ment, or to commence business on a moderate scale on his own — 
account, or if a friend, in a temporary, unexpected, and blameless 
emergency need our aid, good may, in these instances, result from the 
act. But if the suretyship is wanted merely to enable a person who 
is doing well, to do, as he imagines, a great deal better ; to enable him 
to extend his business, or to get into a more lucrative situation, we 
may often pause, and reasonably consider whether we are about to 
serve our friend, or injure both him and ourselves. According to my 
observation, the men who have succeeded best in the pursuits of this 
world, and longest and most steadily enjoyed prosperity and character, 
are those who, from moderate beginnings, have advanced slowly and 
steadily along*the stream of fortune, aided chiefly by their own mental 
resources ; men who have never hastened to be rich, but who, from 
the first, have seen that time, economy, and prudence are the grand 
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elements of ultimate success. These men ask only the means of a 
fair commencement, and afterward give no trouble, either to the public 
or to their friends. Success flows upon them, as the natural result of 
their own course of action, and they never attempt to force it pre- 
maturely. 

There are other individuals, full of sanguine hope, inordinate 
ambition, or boundless love of gain, who never discover the advantages 
of their present possessions, but are constantly aiming at an imaginary 
prosperity, just at arm’s length beyond their reach; and who solicit 
their friends to aid them, that they may seize the prize. They urge 
their acquaintances to become sureties for them to raise money in 
order to extend their business. I recommend to those to whom this 
appeal is made, to moderate the pace of these sanguine speculators, 
instead of helping to accelerate it; to advise them to pfactice economy 
and patience, and to wait till they acquire capital of their own to 
inerease their trade. The danger of undertaking obligations for such 
men arises from their over-sanguine, ambitious, and grasping disposi- 
tions, which are rendered only more ardent by encouragement. The 
chances are many, that they will ruin themselves, and bring serious 
loss on their sureties. I have seen deplorable examples of families 
absolutely ruined by one of their nnmber possessing this character. 
By brilliant representations of approaching fortune, he succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the moderate patrimonies of his brothers and 
sisters, the funds provided for his mother’s annuity; in short, the 
whole capital left by his father, as the fruit of a long and laborious 
life—and in a few years he dissipated every sixpence of it in enter- 
prises and speculations of the most extravagant description. 

One benefit of Phrenology, to those who make a practical use of it, 
is to enable them to discriminate between a man’s hopes and his real 
capacities. When they see considerable deficiency in the organs of 
Intellect, or in those of Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, and Firmness, 
they know that whatever promises the individual may make, or how- 
ever sincere may be his intentions of being prosperous, yet, that if he 
involve himself in a multitude of affairs, beyond the reach of his 
intellectual powers, failure will be inevitable ; and they act accord- 
ingly. I have repeatedly urged individuals to abstain from assisting 
characters of this description to extend their speculations, and advised 
them to reserve their funds for emergencies of a different description, 
which were certain to arise; and at the distance of a few years, after 
the advice had been forgotten by me, they have returned and thanked 
me for the counsel. Such speculative men generally fall into great 
destitution in the end; and my recommendation to their relatives has 
uniformly been, to reserve their own means, with the view of saving 
them from abject poverty, when their schemes shall have reached 
their natural termination in ruin; and this has been found to be pru- 
dent advice. 

” As a general rule, therefore, I would dissuade you from undertaking 

suretyship merely to increase the quantity, or accelerate the march, 
of prosperity, if your friend, by the aid of time, prudence, and economy, 
have it in his power ultimately to command success by his own 
resources. 

In becoming bound for the good conduct of an individual in a new 
employment, you should be well aware that the situation into which 
you are about to introduce him is suited to his natural dispositions 
and capacities, and not calculated to bring the weaker elements of his 
character into play, and be the means of ruining him as well as 
injuring yourselves. Suppose, for example, that a young man has any 
latent seeds of intemperance in his constitution, or that he is fond of a 
wandering and unsettled life, and that, by becoming surety for his 
faithful accounting, you should obtain employment for him as a 
mereantile traveling agent, you might manifestly expose him to 
temptations which might completely upset his virtue. I have known 
individuals, who, in more favorable circumstances, had acquired and 
maintained excellent characters, ruined by this change. Avgain, if an 
individual be either extremely good-natured, so much so that he can 











not resist solicitation; or if he be ambitious and fond of display and 
power; or very speculative; and if you aid him in obtaining an 
agency for a bank, by which means he will obtain an immediate 
command of large sums of money, you may bring him to ruin, when 
you intended to do him a great service ; for his integrity will thereby 
be exposed to assaults in all these directions. It has been remarked, 
that more men prove unsuccessful as bank-agents than almost in any 
other office of trust; and the reason appears to me to be, that the free 
command of money presents greater temptations to the weak points of 
character than almost any other external circumstance. For this 
reason, it is only men of the highest natural moral qualities who 
should be appointed to such situations; individuals whose integrity 
and love of justice and duty are paramount to all their other feelings; 
and then, with average intellectual endowments, their conduct will 
be irreproachable, It is clear, that until we possess an index to 
natural talents and dispositions which can be relied on in practice, 
much disappointment, loss, and misery, must inevitably be sustained, 
by the improper location or employment of individuals in the com- 
plicated relations of society ; and if Phrenology promise to aid us in 
arriving at this object, it is worthy of our most serious consideration.* 

Another social duty which men are occasionally called on to dis- 
charge, is that of acting privately as arbitrators between disputing 
parties, or publicly as jurymen. According to the present practice, no 
special preparation for these duties is supposed to be necessary. A 
young man may have obtained any kind of education, or no education ; * 
he may possess any degree of intelligence and talent ; and he may be 
upright in his dispositions, or very much the reverse; yet none of 
these things are of the least consideration in regard to his qualification 
to serve as a juror. As soon as he is found inhabiting a house, or 
possessing a shop, or a farm, of a certain rent, his name is placed on 
the list of jurors ; he is summoned in his turn to sit on the bench of 
justice, and there he disposes, by his vote, of the lives and fortunes 
of his fellow-men. The defense maintained for this system is, that as 
twelve individuals are selected in civil cases, and fifteen in criminal, 
the verdict will embody the average intelligence and morality of the 
whole; and that, as the roll of jurors includes all the higher and 
middle ranks, their decisions, if not absolutely perfect, will, at least, 
be the best that can be obtained. This apology is, to some extent, 
well-founded ; and the superior intelligence of a few frequently guides 
a vast amount of ignorance and dullness ina jury. Still, the extent 
of this ignorance and inaptitude is a great evil; and as it is suscep- 
tible of removal, it should not be permitted to exist. 

All of you who have served as jurors, must be aware of the great 
disadvantages under which individuals labor in that situation, from 
want of original education, as well as of habits of mental application. 
I knew an instance in which a jury, in a civil cause which embraced 
a long series of mercantile transactions, including purchases, sales, 
bills, excise entries, permits, and other technical formalities, was 
composed of four Edinburgh traders, and of eight men balloted from 
the county of Edinburgh, where it borders on Lanarkshire and Peebles- 
shire, men who occupied small farms, who held the plow and drove 
their own carts ; persons of undoubted respectability and intelligence 
in their own sphere, but who knew nothing of mercantile affairs ; 
whose education and habits rendered them totally incapable of taking 
notes of evidence, and, of course, of forming any judgment for them- 
selves. When the jury retired at ten o’clock at night, after a trial of 
twelve hours, one of the merchants was chosen foreman, and he asked 
the opinion of his brethren in succession. Eight of them echoed the 
charge of the presiding judge; but the other three announced a con- 


trary opinion. The jurors from the country, seeing that the merchants 
[cowrinvED ON PAGE SIXTY-FIVE.] 





* Several joint-stock companies have recently been formed to guarantee the intromis- 
sions and good conduct of persons employed in situations of trust, and the moderate 
premiums which they demand speak highly for the general integrity of the industrious 
classes of Great Britain. In the Phrenological Vol. xiv., p. 297, some remarks 
will be found on the use which may be made of Phrenology by these associations. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


We take pleasure in presenting a notice of the 
eminent poet, Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, whose medallion portrait is prefixed. Until 
lately, public curiosity in regard to her could 
only be gratified ip part, for she has studiously 
avoided any publicity of her features, leaving 
“dear guessers” full liberty to give her such 
form and comeliness as suited their fancy. 
With this studied exclusiveness there has been 
exhibited more patience than is usual with 
people who are never content at any partial 
knowledge of a notoriety; but, now that the 
cast of that serene and noble face is given us 
for study, the pleasure will prove proportion- 
ately greater, as the lady has been admired in 
silence, and for her mental worth alone. The 
cast literally “speaks for itself’—it is the 
head and outline of one of the noblest minds 
of the age; and, as such, will bear study. 

The mental and heart history of Mrs. Brown- 
ing are so nearly related, that one must needs 
answer for the other. In one of her exquisite 
utterances she says: 

“TI am no trumpet, but a reed— 
A broken reed the wind indeed 
Left flat upon a dismal shore ; 
Yet if a little maid or child 
Should sigh within it, earnest-mild, 
This reed will answer evermore.” 

And this is the key-note of much of her song, 
though it hardly comports with a reed to chant 
the majestic “ Drama of Exile,’ and the pro- 
phetic numbers which lay scattered in profu- 
sion ‘over all her later works. Her lyre is 
attuned to spirit-harmonies, which even a child 
may drink in with delight; but it is miracu- 
Jous in its power, for it strikes to themes and 
stirs to passions which only the “Old Masters”’ 
can emulate. A woman in all her sympathies 
and instincts, she is an academician in her 
wisdom, and a companion of the greatest 
minds of the age in her philosophic powers ; 
and thus constituted, she confessedly stands 
among the ‘chosen few’? whose names the 
world will not suffer to be forgotten. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning was born in 
London, in 1812. From infancy her health 
was feeble, and she grew into a fragile child, 
unsuited for the usual associations of youth. 
In consequence, she early made companion- 
ship with books, and soon became a prodigy of 
pr ious develop t; but if precocious, the- 
child’s mind suffered no lapse, for we hear of 
her “ Greek accomplishments” as early as ten ; 
and at fourteen (1826) appeared her first pub- 
lished volume—An Essay on Mind—in which 
the idiosyncrasies which have lately marked 
her muse give the work the stamp of original- 
ity and power. If not admirable as a poem, 
it showed a most wonderful proficiency in 
learning, by its familiar discourse of great 
minds and their productions. It is true that, 








at ten,she wrote poems of much merit; but 
it is not at that era that the poetic sentiment 
in her gave the foreshadowing of its power, 
and, very properly, the lady never refers to 
those “early efforts.”’ At fifteen, however, 
we find her an anonymous correspondent of 
the London Atheneum, and the rather remark- 
able expression of. the poems served greatly to 
excite critics and comment. 

In 1833 appeared her translation of the 
tragedy of Eschylus’ “ Prometheus Vinctus.”’ 
It at once assumed the position of an exeellent 
rendition of the renowned drama, and served 
to show how familiar was her knowledge of 
the Greek and the very spirit-of its litefature. 
In 1850 she revised the translation, and in its 
present form it probably will remain the most 
perfect of all adaptations. Its grace, and force, 
and profound passion show with what enthu- 
siasm the translator entered upon her task. 

Professor Boyd, the celebrated Hellenic scho- 
lar, was her companion in study, and to him 
she dedicated the first edition; and her fre- 
quent allusions to that gentleman show what 
real enthusiasts they were in their pursuit of 
gems among the old mines. Itis to him she re- 
fers in her “‘ Wine of Cyprus,”’ where she says : 

“ And I think of those long mornings © 

Which my thought goes far to seek, 

When, betwixt the folio’s turnings, 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 

Past the pane, the mountain spreading, 
Swept the sheep-bell’s tinkling noise, 

While a girlish voice was reading, 
Somewhat low for ai’s and of. = + 

Then what golden hours were for us! 
While we sat together there, 

Tlow the white vests of the chorus 
Seemed to wave up a live air! 

How the cothurns trod majestic 
Down the deep iambic lines, 

And the rolling anapestic 
Curled, like vapor over shrines !” 

Who but a living poet-soul could have thus 

uniquely coined study into rhythmic beauty ? 
In 1838 appeared “ The Seraphim, and 
other Poems.” In this work Miss Barrett but 
partially reached the popular heart; and, 
though critics differed much as to its merits, it 
served to place the author among the most 
eminent poets of England. The blemishes of 
the work are of a very positive character, 
judged by what is termed “ popular taste ;” 


but the beauties of the work are also of ano. 


less marked nature. In the whole range of 
English Literature there is no more pathos, 
and power, and originality thrown into verse ; 
yet the mannerisms, and obscurity of meaning, 
and license, poetic and unpoetic, which marked 
almost every page, sufficed to cheat her of 
“ popular” appreciation. 

In 1844 the “Drama of Exile” was given 
to the world. To this work the author’s best 
powers were pledged. The field was a hazard- 
ous one, for Milton had trod there before her ; 
but confidence did not forsake her, and she 
produced what has immortalized her name. 
lt is not the province of this paper to attempt 


any analysis or critique of this great poem. 
Its conception is daring, its execution is gene- 
rally powerful, and its moral is admirably 
wrought out; but for all these qualities, so 
requisite for a great poem, the ‘‘ Drama”’ is not 
“popular” in the same way that “ Aurora 
Leigh” has since become, and for the reason 
that its lofty ideality places it beyond the taste 
of the great majority of readers. But to the 
students and lovers of poetry it is a mine of 
exhaustless wealth, which will yield stores of 
beauty so long as the ideal has its worshipers. 
The other poems which helped to fill the vol- 
ume in which the “ Drama” was printed are 
of various character, and betray the wondrous 
fertility of the poet’s pen. In all moods and 
measures she is almost uniformly self- possessed, 
and touches each theme with an ease and flow 
of expression truly astonishing; while every 
page, nay, almost every line, bears the imprint 
of her mannerisms and idiosyncrasies. 

In all these years Miss Barrett was an inva- 
lid, confined almost entirely to home. The 
confinement she turned to profit, however ; for 
while others idled, she shrank away to her 
study, and there pursued her readings and 
labors, storing her mind with the best of what 
a very choice library could afford. Before the 
appearance of her last-mentioned volume, in 
1844, Miss Barrett was ordered to the sea-side 
for the restoration of her failing physical pow- 
ers, and, in company with a favorite brother, re- 
sorted to Torquay Beach, Devonshire. There, 
in sight of her window, she beheld that beloved 
P one drown, and suffered, in consequence, a re- 
lapse, which left little hope of her recovery. 
She was borne back to London, and kept in 
strict seclusion, forbidden even the company of 
her favorite Greek authors. It was from this 
confinement that she cried out in spirit, thus: 

“ I count the dismal time by months and years, 

Since last I felt the green sward under foot, 

And the great breadth of all things sammer-mute 

“ Met mine upon my lips. Now Earth appears 

As strange to me as dreams of distant spheres, 

Or thoughts of Heaven we weep at. Nature’s lute 

Sounds on behind this door so closely shut, 

A strange, wild music to the prisoMer’s ears, 

Dilated by the distance, till the >” 

Grows dim with fancies whieh it fe>.s too fine ; 

While ever, with a visionary pain 

Past the precluded senses, sweep and shine 

Streams, forests, glades—and many a golden train 

Of sunlit hills, transfigared to Divine.” 

And again: 

“ When some beloved voice, that was to you 

Both sound and sweetness, faileth suddenly, 

And silence, against which you dare not cry, 

Aches round you like a strong disease, and new— 

What hope? What help? What music will undo 

That silence to your sense? Not friendship’s sigh ; 

Not reason’s subtle count; not melody 

Of viols, nor of pipes that Faunus blew; 

Not songs of poets, nor of nightingales, 

Whose hearts leap upward through the cypress trees 

To the clear moon; nor yet the spheric laws, 

Self-chanted ; nor the angel’s sweet ‘ All-Hails,’ 

Met in the smile of God. Nay, none of these. 

Speak Tuov, availing Christ! and fill this pause.” 


The sufferer was to fill this void in her 





being, and in a very novel manner. In 1845, 
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Miss Barrett received from Robert Browning 
one of that poet’s last compositions—a play— 
which he hoped would serve to amuse her for 
an hour. The lady acknowledged its receipt 
by writing the poet a Greek letter. To this 
Hellenic epistie Mr. Browning replied in the 
same language. The correspondence eontin- 
ued, all in Greek, and soon grew warm and 
loving, as Greek verbs so well know how to 
move. The consequences were an interview, 
a real love-match, and a wedding—all to the 
utter astonishment of the Jiterary, as well as 
of the social, world of London. Of this most 
singular courtship the poet-wife has given us 
many records. Her “ Portuguese Sonnets” are 
not translations, as they purport, but her own 
heart utterances. 

Let us quote, to teach our readers how poets 
woo: 


* First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this band wherewith [ write ; 
And, éver since, it grew more clear and white, 
Blow to world-greetings, quick with its ‘ Ob, list!” 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 
I could not wear here, plainer to my sight 
Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The Grst, and sought the forehesd ; and half missed, 
Half falling on my hair. Oh, beyond meed! 
That was the crysm of love, which Love’s own crown 
With sanctifying sweet did p di 
The third upon my lips was folded down 
In perfect purple state! Since when, indeed, 
I have been proud, and said, ‘ My love, my own!” 





SS 


"This is as musically told as if the “silver 

ring” of that kiss were woven into the lines. 
In another, she thus gives expression to the 
power and depth of her love passion: 


“ How do Llove thee? Let me count the ways: 
I do love thee to the depth, and breadth, and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of being and ideal grace. 
I love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle light. 
I love thee freely, as men strive for right; 
I love thee purely, as they turn from praise ; 
I love thee with the passion but to use 
Io my old grief, and with my childhood’s faith ; 
I leve thee wivh a love I seemed te lose 
With my lost saints. I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life; and if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.” 
Also in this most exquisite utterance : 
“TI never gave a lock of hair away 
To a man, dearest, except this to thee, 
Which now upon my fingers thoughtfully 
I ring out to tne full brown length, and say, 
‘Take it’ My day of youth went yesterday ; 
My hair no longer bounds to my foot’s glee, 
Nor plant I it from rose or myrtle tree, 
As girls do, any more. It only may 
Now shade on two pale cheeks the mark of tears, 
Taught drooping from the head that hangs aside 
Through sorrow’s trick. I theught the funeral-shears 
Would take this first; but Love is justified. 
Take it thou— finding pure from all those years 
The kiss my mother left here when she died.” 


If man ever had riches lavished at his 
shrine, that man certainly is Mr. Browning. 





It is a beautiful comment upon the pure-mind- 





edness of the pair, that they can thus give the 
world an insight into the most secret springs 
of their being. 

We have dwelt upon this episode in the 
poet’s life, because to us it is a truly blessed 
spectacle when so much mind can come out of 
its seclusion, to become the very impersonation 
of womanly devotion and tenderness. How 
such a history shames the absurd notion, pre- 
vailing in certain minds, that an intellectual 
woman is somewhat ursexed, and rendered in- 
capable of loving deeply, and passionately ! 

Shortly after this happy marriage, the two 
poets—one in heart and soul, though still two 
in their name and fame—removed to Florence, 
Italy, where their permanent residence was 
fixed. None more than the Brownings are 
friends of popular liberty ; and Florence, with 
its sweet air and freedom to foreigners, is a 
proper field for their repose. Mrs. Browning 
sings, in the little lyric from which we have 
already quoted : 

“T am no trumpet, but a reed: 
No flattering breath shall from me lead 
A silver sound, a hollow sound! 
I will not ring, for priest or king, 
One blast that, in re-echoing, 
Would leave a bondman faster bound.” 

Well has she kept her promise. In her 
“Casa Guidi Windows, or Sketches of the 
Italian Revolution in 1848,” she shows how 
her heart is with the popular cause in poor, op- 
pressed Italy. The volume is full of strong 
expression, glowing at times in its enthusiasm, 
yet stern inits purpose of stigmatizing tyranny 
and upholding liberty. Very knowing critics 
pretend to detect in the volume evidence of her 
assimilation with the idiosyncrasies of her 
husband. It is true, there appears less of the 
obscurity and mannerisms of her earlier poems 
in what has fallen from her pen since 1846; 
but to us it seems that she is still distinctively 
Mrs. Barrett Browning ; and even in her last, 
and perhaps best work, “‘ Aurora Leigh”— 
wherein plainness of speech is remarkable— 
we find her impress so certainly stamped upon 
the undercurrent and expression of the whole 
as to make this charge of “ conjugal copyism”’ 
one of much injustice. So far as the husband 
has succeeded in giving true English expres- 
sion to her perhaps too classically trained 
tastes, there is no desire to deny the presence 
of his mental influence ; but when it comes to 
stripping her of originality, making her simply 
an echo of her husband, we feel like erying, 
“Fie, for shame!” upon such criticism. It 
generally proceeds from those persons who, 
jealous of merit in woman, seek to prove her 
the shadow of some man who is sure to have 
gone before. 

“ Aurora Leigh,” which she pronounces the 
best and maturest of all her productions, is 
worthy of this promise, and now stands out 
in bold relief from latter-day poetry. Auto- 
biographic and didactic in its character, it yet 
has pil the charm of romance, and every page 
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glows with and irradiates the soul of the poet 
and pure-hearted defender of humanity. There 
are, it is true, passages of tedious tale, and 
some expressions which, in a previous number, 
we have characterized as inexcusably careless 
and in bad taste; but what poem of equal 
length possesses fewer faults of commission ? 
All writers are guilty of lapses and haste, to 
a greater or less degree; and it scarcely be- 
comes the reader to cull these blemishes to the 
neglect of the beauty which is the character- 
istic of the whele. Leave such carping to the 
critic, whose office seems to be to sift the chaff 
from the true grain, rather than grain from the 
chaff. Space forbids that we should refer at 
length to “‘ Aurora Leigh,” though we confess 
it would give us great pleasure to make quota- 
tion of some of its many remarkably fine pas- 
sages, as showing something of the power and 
moral that is in the poet’s pen. Let us take 
it for granted that lovers of poetry have already 
become possessed of the volume, and are, there- 
fore, familiar with its character. 

We quote the following description of the 
lady, as given by a gentleman who met the 
poet, some time since, at Florence. He says: 

“ Mrs. Browning I found possessed of a de- 
cidedly fine intellectual countenance, the eye 
black and large, the cheeks at that time very 
thin, which, with a diminutive chin, gave the 
lower part of the face a somewhat triamgular 
shape. The features were regular, except the 
mouth, the upper part of which projected a 
little too much. If it were not for this defect, 
and the evident traces of illness, she might 
have been pronounced handsome. Her black 
hair was worn in ringlets, falling on either 
side nearly to the waist, which gave to the 
delicate figure a strange, sprite-like effect. 
Her voice had that true Shaksperian quality 
of excellence in woman—it was low, clear, 
and sweet. The countenance, upon the whole, 
wore an intensely calm, melancholy expres- 
sion, with the manner of one who had long 
lived a very retired life.” 

Mrs. Browning died June 29, 1861, at Florence. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The portrait of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
presents to the eye of the phrenologist many 
remarkable qualities. She had a.singularly 
sensitive temperament, and all the tenderness 
and delicacy of the female nature ; and these 
were heightened, we might say sublimated, by 
that delicacy of physical health which may be 
said to have laid her nervous system bare to 
the touch of every influence calculated to act 
upon her sensitive sympathies. Joined to this 
feminine and nervous delicacy, she had uncom- 
monly strong social affections, and her yearn- 
ing love, with its many tendrils, reached for 
and clasped every lovable object. Nearly ev- 
ery stanza of her poetry throws the light of 
love upon whatever she describes ; and when 
we add that, surmounting this delicacy of na- 





ture, and this uncommon 
strength of affection, she 
possessed a most philo- 
sophical, scholarly, and 
masculine intellect, we 
present to the reader a 
combination of. charac- 
teristics scarcely met 
with once in a hundred 
years. Her grasp of 
mind may be found in 
Harriet Martineau or 
Madame de Stael; and © 
others may have been 
equally distinguished for 
their social affections ; 
but where, except in the 
subject before us, can be 
found that rare combi- 
nation of intellectual 
and philos6phical power 
with such depth and 
super-sensitiveness of af- 
fection? How full and 
heavy the back head ap- 
pears! It is not stint- 
ed, narrow, or short, but 
broad, deep, projecting 
backward, and full in all 
its parts. Conjugal and 
Parental Love appear to 
have been strong, with 
Adhesiveness and Inhab- 
itiveness decidedly large. 
She had rather large 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM TILLMAN, 
WHO RESCUED THE SCHOONER 8. J. WARING, 





Continuity, which gave 
intense and patient application to the mind. 

Her moral and religious organs appear to 
have been large, especially her Veneration and 
Benevolence. Her forehead was massive, and 
the head apparently large as a whole. Her 
Ideality and Sublimity were almost excessively 
developed ; but with her large Causality and 
Comparison, which gave a strongly marked 
philosophical and critical cast to her mind, she 
had a tendency to prune the luxuriance of her 
imagination, and to keep it within bounds. 

Her excellent memory enabled her to hold 
in her mind all the knowledge which her ex- 
tensive reading had procured, and her strong 
intellectual judgment enabled her to use her 
knowledge to extellent advantage. But the 
inspiration of her labors originated in her im- 
agination, her strong religious sensibility, and 
her uncommonly deep-toned love-spirit, her in- 
tellect serving _as a pilot or guide to her emo- 
tional nature. The peculiarity of her writings, 
aside from that almost wild originality which 
characterizes her style, is an outbursting feel- 
ing, as if her heart was all aglow; and even 
when she writes in a strain of sadness, she 
never fails to evince the intense warmth and 
generosity of her soul. Her very winter moon- 
light seems blended with a glow of sunshine ; 
and could she have lived healthy and robust, 
the world would have lost, perhaps, something 
of that plaintiveness which weakness and dis- 
ease gave to her writings; yet it would doubt- 
less have been more than compensated for in 
that stately grandeur and intense vigor which 
her writings would have evineed, had such a 
brain and nervous system been coupled with 
robust bodily health. The strings were too 
strong for the harp, and their music, though 
hushed, teaches the world how great a treasure 
it has lost. 





WILLIAM TILLMAN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

WitiiaM TILLMAN, on aceount of his heroic 
conduct in recapturing the schooner 8, J. 
Waring, and bringing her safely into New 
York, has excited great interest and attention. 

His constitution is strong; he has broad 
shoulders, is thick-set and well built, weighing, 
we judge, about one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. His head measures twenty-two inches 
in circumference ; and from a careful personal 
examination we find the following develop- 
ments, 

He has more than a common degree of Firm- 
ness and self-reliance, considerable Self-Esteem, 
and large Approbativeness and Conscientious- 
ness. His social faculties are well indicated, 
His Combativeness and Destructiveness are 
not predominant qualities, though they are ra- 
ther strong. We judge that he would never 
quarrel nor exercise cruelty if he could well 
avoid it, but that he would be executive and 
thorough in whatever he undertook to do. 
The organs which give perseverance, self-reli- 
ance, sense of justice, and courage are strong. 

The most remarkable feature of his charac- 
ter is his uncommonly large Perceptive organs, 
which give practical talent and good common 
sense. The portrait shows a very great prom- 
inence in the middle and lower part of the 
forehead, but the head itself presents these 
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qualities in a still more striking manner. From 
the ear forward to the root of the nose the dis- 
tance is very great ; we rarely find it so great 
in heads of the same size. This shows very 
large Individuality, or observation ; Form, or 
memory of configuration; Size, or judgment 
of proportion ; Locality, or memory of places ; 
and Eventuality, or memory of facts. His 
Language is also large, which gives him free- 
dom of expression and good powers of descrip- 
tion. He has very good mechanical talent, 
and might succeed well in a mechanical trade 
which requires ingenuity and practical judg- 
ment. He is pleasant in his manners and 
speech, and appears to be possessed of a kindly 
disposition; but his great resolution and de- 
termination, acted upon by the sense of self- 
preservation, made him brave and heroic in 
his late trying circumstances ; and we fancy 
that we discovered a shade of sadness on his 
countenance, as if these fifteen days of peril had 
left their mark. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Great interest attaches to the schooner 
S. J. Waring, from the fact that having been 
captured by the privateer Jeff. Davis, she was 
recaptured by the steward, Tillman, a colored 
man, who killed three of the prize crew with 
a hatchet, and, with the assistance of another 
hand on board, secured two others of the 
impressed as prisoners. 








The negro, who is shrewder than the general | 


run of his race, saw slavery staring him in the 
face, and he undertook the bold step, which 
was attended with success. 
schooner, after its capture, he had been tan- 
talized by the captors, and was promised a 
master soon at Savannah. 

The Waring was captured by the privateer 
Jeff. Davis some two hundred miles south of 
New York. After the capture, the captain of 
the Jeff. Davis placed on board of the Waring, 


Montague Amiel as captain, a Charleston | sation not intended for his ears, in regard to 


pilot ; and a man named Stevens as mate, and 
Sidney as second mate. These were the 
three men who were killed by the steward. 
The prisoners brought into this port are James 
Milnor, of South Carolina, and James Dorsey, 
of New Jersey. 

After the re-taking of the vessel, it was 
piloted, in a great measure, by the negro, who 
brought her safely into this port. When he 
arrived here, it is said several attempts were 
made to spirit him away by bribes and prom- 
ises, and it was at his own request that he 
was sent to the House of Detention. The 
schooner is worth about twelve thousand 
dollars, and very likely he will be awarded 
half the amount as salvage. What the cargo 
is worth, we have not yet learned, but, no 
doubt, it is also worth several thousand dollars. 

STORY OF WM. TILLMAN, THE STEWARD. 

William Tillman says that he was born of 
free parents, in Milford, Delaware, and is 
twenty-seven years of age. His parents moved 


to Providence, R. I., when he was fourteen 
years old, and he has since called that place 
his home. He has been in the employ of 
Jonas Smith & Co., No. 227 Front Street, New 
York, by whom the schooner was owned, for 
the last three years. 

The schooner S. J. Waring had started on a 
voyage to Buenos Ayres, in South America, with 
an assorted cargo, which, with the vessel, was 
valued at $100,000. There were on board, the 
captain and mate ; William Tillman, steward ; 
William Stedding, seaman, born in Germany, 
twenty-three years of age, and has been sailing 
four years out of New York ; Donald McLeod, 
seaman, of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, thirty 
years of age, has been sailing out of New York 
for seven or eight years ; and Bryce Mackin- 
tosh. a passenger. 

On the 7th of July they fell in with the 
privateer Jeff. Davis, L. M. Coxetter, captain, 
and a prize crew of five were put aboard, who 
were unarmed. To use the language of Till- 
man : “ They run ten days and didn’t find Char- 
leston ; we were, however, only fifty miles south 
of Charleston, and one hundred to the east- 
ward. On the voyage they treated me in the 
best kind of way, and talked the best kind of 
talk. ‘ 

“One day the first lieutenant of the pirates 
was sitting in the cabin, cross-legged, smoking, 


| and he said to me, ‘When yow go down to 


Savannah, I want you to go to my house, and I 
will take care of you.’ I thought,” continued 


the negro, “‘ yes, you will take care of me, when 
On board of the | 


you get me there. I raised my hat, and said: 
‘Yes, sir, thank you.’ But afterward I said 
to Billy (the German), ‘I am not going to 
Charleston a live man—they may take me 
there dead.’”” He had been told by the pvize- 
master that he would get rewarded in Charles- 
ton for performing his duty so well in bringing 


| the schooner in; he had also heard a conver- 


the price he would probably bring ; and he had 
heard the prize-master say to one of his men, 
“You talk to that steward, and keep him in 


| good heart; by G-d he will never see the 


| we can take this vessel easy.” 





North again.” 

Tillman conferred with two of the seamen 
about taking possession of the schooner, but 
they declined adopting any plan, saying that 
none of thefn knew how to navigate her back, 
should they succeed in getting control. Till- 
man thought the matter over for three days, 
and then made an appeal to the German, and 
said, “If you are a man to stick to your word, 
Then we 
made a plan that I should go to my berth, and 
when most of them were asleep, he was to 
give me some sign, or awake me. We tried 
this for two nights, but no good chance offered. 
But last Tuesday night we caught them 
asleep, and we went to work. The mate 
comes to my berth and he touches me. He 
says, “ Now is your time.” I went into my 





room and got my hatchet. The first man I 
struck was the captain. He was lying in a 
state-room on the starboard side. I aimed for 
his temple as near as I could, and hit him 
just below the ear with the edge of the hatchet. 
With that he made a very loud shriek. The 
passenger jumped up very much in a fright. 
I told him, “ Do you be still ; I shall not hurt 
a hair of your head.” The passenger knew 
what I was up to; he never said a word more. 
I walks right across the cabin to the second 
mate’s room, and I gave him one severe blow 
in the mole of the head—that is, right across 
the middle of the head. I did not stop to see 
whether he was dead, or no; but I jumped on 
deck, and, as I did so, the mate, who had been 
sleeping on the companion-way, started from 
the noise he heard in the cabin. Just as he 
rose upon his feet, I struck him in the back of 
the head. Then the German chap jumped 
over, and we “ mittened” on to him, and flung 
him over the starboard quarter. Then we 
went down straight into the cabin. The 
second mate was not quite dead. He was 
sitting, leaning against his berth. I “‘ catched”’ 
him by the hair of the head with my left hand, 
and struck him with the hatchet, which I had 
in my right hand. [ told the young German, 
“ Well, let’s get him overboard as soon as we 
can.” So we hauled him over on to the cabin. 

The Marshal—Was he quite dead ? 

Tillman—No; he was not quite dead, but 
he would not have lived long. We flung him 
over the starboard quarter. Then I told this 
German to go and call that man Jim, the 
Southern chap (one of the pirates), here. He 
called him aft. Says I, “ Jim, come down here 
in the cabin. Do you know that I have taken 
charge of this vessel to-night? I am going to 
put you in irons.” “ Well,” says he, “I am 
willing.” He gave right up. I kept him in 
irons till eight o’clock the next morning. I 
then sent the German for him, and I said, 
‘Smith (the name Milnor went by on board), 
I want you to join us, and help to*take this . 
vessel back. But mind, the least crook or the 
least turn, and overboard you go with the 
rest.” ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘‘I will do the best 
I can.” And he worked well all the way 
back. He couldn’t do otherwise. It was 
pump or sink. 

Marshal—Did they beg, any of them? 

Tillman—They didn’t have any chance to 
beg. It was all done in five minutes. In 
seven minutes and a half after I struck the 
first blow, the vessel was squared away before 
the wind and all sail on. We were fifty miles 
south of Charleston, and one hundred to the 
eastward. 

TilJman said that at first he had thought of 
securing all the men, and bringing them all to 
New York alive in irons; but he found this 
was impracticable. To use his own language, 
“There were too many for that; there were 
five of them and only three of us. After this, 
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I said, well, I will get all I can back alive, 
and the rest I will kill.” 

After a careful. examination before the 
United States authorities, in New York, Till- 
man and Stedding were honorably discharged. 

The public seem determined to secure sal- 
vage on the ship and cargo for them, which 
ought to be not less than $10,000, or 15,000 
each, and have it securely invested and placed 
in the hands of trustees for their benefit. 

These men were so beset by the thronging 
hundreds who wanted to see them, that they 
found it impossible to walk the streets. Mr. 
Barnum invited them to. spend a few weeks in 
the Museum where the public could see them, 
and we presume ke will pay them well for 
their time, until the court shall provide for 
them, by a verdict for salvage on vessel and 
cargo in their favor. 


a om 


(Por Life Mlustrated.) 


THE TYROL AND ANDREW HOFER. 


PART I. 

Tue Tyrol is one of the most mountainous, 
though at the same time one of the most pic- 
turesque, countries of Europe. It has all the 
beauties which can be derived from the eon- 
templation of Alps, lakes, glaciers, avalan- 
ches, and waterfalls, quite as grand and mag- 
nificent as those of Switzerland ; so much so, 
indeed, that its picturesqueness very frequently 
rises into sublimity. Ruined towers and di- 
lapidated royal and baronial castles frown 
from the heights, and forcibly recall to the rec- 
ollection of the traveler the days when might 
constituted right, and when tyranny retained 
what rapacity had appropriated. 

The picturesqueness of the national costume 
forms also a very attractive ingredient in the 
mingled beauties of the landscape ; and if the 
contemplation of mental attributes of a pleas- 
ing nature can add anything to our appre- 
ciation of the physical beauties of rural life ; 
if we can mingle things so essentially dis- 
tinct though always in contact, as mind and 
matter, and can contrive to have a higher 
appreciation of the beauties of the* latter in 
consequence of our consciousness of the beau- 
ties of the former, then, indeed, will the 
charms of the Tyrolese landscape stand out 
in bolder relief when heightened by the char- 
acter of the peasantry. This character mainly 
consists of a naive simplicity of manners, 
and quite a total absence of all affectation ; 
bold, open-handed, and open-hearted ; fond of 
speaking the truth, and of calling things by 
their right names; frugal, industrious, tem- 
perate, and hospitable. Such frankness, mod- 
ern travelers tell us, would be in vain sought 
for in the Switzerland of the present day, except 
in some of the small mountainous or pastoral 
cantons, and these do not lie in the great route 
of European tourists. Perhaps it is mainly 





owing to this circumstance, that in these se- 
cluded districts the noble old Swiss character 
still remains in flourishing vitality, for it is 
unfortunately a melancholy truth, that the 
civilization of the nineteenth century is as 
prolific in moral degeneracy and in mental 
hallucination as it is in the amplification of 
abstract science, experimental philosophy, and 
physical comfort. 

The Tyrol has been less fortunate than 
Switzerland in securing her national indepen- 
dence ; still, though she yet remains under the 
thralldom of a foreign government, and has not 
risen to the dignity of a nation (the people do 
not, in faet, desire it), yet brave hearts have 
throbbed, and still throb there under the homely 
garb of the peasant. They have, by availing 
themselves of the wildness of their, solitudes 
and of the inaccessibility of their mountain 
passes, driven back, or worse, have nearly an- 
nihilated, hosts of foreign invaders. Even at 
the beginning of this century, almost in our 
own days, when the whole continent of Europe 
lay crouching at the feet of the first Napoleon, 
fearful of being devoured by the idol even 
while in the act of burning incense to.its honor, 
the brave Tyrolese fermed a solitary, yet a glo- 
rious, and, unfortunately, an unsuccessful ex- 
ception. Long were the mountain solitudes 
enlivened by the echoes of their rifles, as com- 
manded by Hofer they maintained a long, a 
varied, and an unequal struggle against the 
French and Bavarians. Of this struggle, and 
of the immortal peasant Hofer, we shall have 
a few words to say presently. 


It is to be regretted that our tourists do not 
submit to a little inconvenience, and deviate 
in a small degree from the common track for 
the purpose of contemplating some of the beau- 
ties of the Tyrol. While Switzerland, how- 
ever, is visited by thousands of our citizens 
who make the grand tour of Europe, the Tyrol 
is seldom even thought of, although it might 
be reached by merely crossing the boundary ; 
but in getting to this boundary, the high road 
into Italy must be widely departed from. That 


high road lies through Switzerland, and is ™ 


easily accessible from France and Germany, 
whereas the Tyrol leads nowhere, is not par- 
ticularly easy of access, and must: be sought 
for its own sake. The traveler, in order to 
approach the Tyrol, must make a circuit of a 
part of Bavaria dnd cross the Bavarian Alps, 
or he must travel through the Grison valleys 
of the Engaddine, where all accommodations 
are of the roughest description. 

A glance at a good map will show the situ- 
ation of this rugged country, which is divided 
by an imaginary line into two unequal parts: 
the German Tyrol, which leans on Germany 
and Bavaria; and the Italian Tyrol, which 
slopes down to the lakes and fertile plains of 
Lombardy. This line is supposed to be drawn 
across the country from east to west, leaving 





the town of Botzen to the north, and all to 
the north of this line is known as the German 
Tyrol, and all to the south as the Italian 
Tyrol. It is, we presume, needless to inform 
our geographical readers, that the Tyrol forms 
no part of either Germany or Italy, but is a por- 
tion of the hereditary possessions of the house 
of Austria ; the terms German Tyrol and Ital- 
ian Tyrol mean merely that the northern por- 
tion adjoins Germany, and the southern portion 
Italy. 


The German portion is the larger, by about 
one third. The Italian portion is much more 
populous in proportion to its extent, and 
abounds in larger and better built towns and 
villages. It is said by some tourists, that the 
character of the inhabitants of the southern or 
Italian portion of the Tyrol falls very far short 
in the attributes of manly independence which 
so eminently distinguish those of the northern 
or Germanic portion. This, however, if it be 
the fact (and it requires corroboration), is very 
easily explained. 

There is nothing, perhaps, in the whole sys- 
tem of social economy that exercises so im- 
portant an influence in molding the social and 
political character of a people, as the nature 
of the tenure by which they hold possession 
of the soil. So long as a man cultivates land 
which is not his own, he is always more or 
less at the mercy of his landlord. If the coun- 
try be densely populated, and if..it be at the 
same time purely agricultural, so that farms 
are not easily procured, and if, also, the Jand- 
lord has the power of eviction, it amounts al- 
most to a power of life and death. In the 
Tyrol, however, this power is very muci re- 
stricted as it is in every other country in Eu- 
rope, except in the British Islands alone. Still, 
though he has not this tyrannical privilege so 
long as the tenant fulfills his part of the agree- 
ment, yet he can, notwithstanding, subject the 
latter to a series of innumerable petty annoy- 
ances. The tenant, conscious that he is ever 
at the beck of this servile tyrant, that he is 
constantly under close surveillance, that his 
most careless expressions are noted, almost his 
very thoughts put upon record, has to act by 
rule and speak by measure ; the moral elastic- 
ity of a freeman departs from him, and in its 
stead comes that stiffness, and often dissimula- 
tion, which is akin to military discipline, until 
at last he dwindles down into a passive slave 
apparently, contented with his condition; in 
short, he becomes a human volcano, whose ex- 
terior is covered with snow, but whose inte- 
rior is a mass of liquid fire. In the fullness 
of time comes the eruption which at once cov- 
ers up with its overwhelming torrent not only 
agrarian despotism, but also the landmarks of 
social order, leaving the fabric of the state to 
be again constructed out of the debris. The 
peasant proprietor, on the other hand, certain 
that even a revolution can not dprive him of 
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his holding, is much less disposed to submit to 
the insolence of power, and will unhesitatingly 
take the field against grievances to which the 
poor holder of another man’s land will submit 
without a murmur. If a country is to be truly 
happy and independent, the first care of her 
statesmen should be to see that the people 
touch the soil in the greatest possible number 
of points. It might, perhaps, be a matter of 
curious inquiry with the philosophic historian 
whether the people of America, had they been 
tenants at will, would have raised such a rout 
in Boston respecting the nominal duty of three- 
pence a pound on tea ; we question very much | 
had they been conscious that they could be 
turned out of possession at the whim of their 
landlords, whether that same cargo of tea 
would not have been quietly retailed in Boston 
city instead of being made to serve as food “or 
the fishes. é 

Now, the reader will very naturally ask, 
What is the meaning of this long digression ? 
What possible bearing can it have upon the 
question, if question there be? Or what point 
have we in view to establish by this train of 
reasoning? The answer is easy, and has refer- 
ence to the contrast of character between the 
Germanic and Italian Tyrolese above alluded 
to: the peasantry of the German portion are 
nearly all proprietors, while those of the Italian 
portion are tenants, 

The valley of the river Inn runs through all 
the northern portion of the Tyrol. It is shut 
out from the lower or Italian Tyrol by a lofty 
chain of mountains, the only road over which 
is by Mount Brenner, at an elevation of 6,000 
feet above the level of the sea. This valley 
of the Inn, reckoning its sinuosities, is nearly 
100 miles long; its greatest breadth does not 
exceed eight miles, while in many places, and 
for a considerable distance, it does not exceed 
two or three miles broad, Innspruck, the 
principal city, is situated about middle way in 
this valley. 

The main territory of the lower or Italian 
Tyrol is comprised in the valleys of the Ei- 
sach and the Adige. The principal towns on 
these rivers are Botzen, Lavis, Trent (the cap- 
ital), and Roveredo. The Tyrol is, notwith- 
standing its forests, lakes, glaciers, and moun- 
tains covered with eternal snow, a tolerably 
well-peopled country. It contained in 1780 a 
population of about 600,000, and paid an an- 
nual tax to the Austrian government of 3,000,- 
000 florins, or about $1,500,000. The silver 
and copper works at Schwatz, in the upper 
Tyrol, were among the most profitable things 
in the emperor’s hereditary dominions; and 
the salt works at Halle, in the same division 
of the country, yielded annually about 300,000 
florins ($150,000). The population of Ian- 
spruck is about 14,000. 

This m€tropolis of the. Tyrol is a beautiful 
city, and contains many objects of very great 
interest. The most remarkable of these is the 





tomb or mausoleum of the Emperor Maximil- 
ian I., in the cathedral church of the Holy 
Cross. This vast monument consists of a 
tomb or sarcophagus of white and black mar- 
ble, six feet high and thirteen feet in length, 
surmounted by a bronze statue of the emperor 
kneeling, and is surrounded by other subordi- 
nate works of sculpture. The beauty of the 
work lies mainly in the bassi-relievi which 
cover the sides of the monument, and which 
are sculptured out of the finest Carrara mar- 
ble, the compartments being divided from each 
other by pilasters of jet-black marble. There 
are in all twenty-four tablets, which represent 
the principal events of Maximilian’s life, such 
as his marriage at Ghent with the daughter of 
Charles the Rash, duke of Burgundy ; his cor- 
onation as king of the Romans at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle ; his combat with the Venetians ; his de- 
feat of the Turks in Croatia, etc. 

Around this magnificent tomb stand, as if 
sentineling the remains of the monarch who 
sleeps underneath, twenty-eight statues in 
bronze, of kings, queens, princes, and stalwart 
warriors clad in armor. The male figures are 
nearly eight feet high, and are intended to rep- 
resent (for as likenesses many of them must be 
entirely imaginary) the persons who formed 
the subjects of the deceased emperor’s affec- 
tion or admiration. Among them are Clovis 
the First, king of France ; Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths ; King Arthur of England; the 
crusader Godfrey of Bouillon, king of Jerusa- 
lem ; several of the early counts of Hapsburg, 
the ancestors of Maximilian, and of the now 
reigning emperors of Austria; Mary of Bur- 
gundy, the first wife of Maximilian ; the Arch- 
duchess Margaret, his daughter; Joanna, 
spouse of Philip I. of Spain; and Leonora, 
princess of Portugal. , 

All who have visited this remarkable tomb, 
more particularly in the gloom and silence of 
twilight, have described the effect as being pe- 
culiarly solemn and impressive. Warriors clad 
from head to foot in plate armor, princes with 
their crowns and robes of state, and ladies 
with their court dresses, stand before us in 
most minute detail, and are contemplated with 
eager, and at the same time with almost fear- 
ful interest. Many of them have written their 
names in bold and legible characters on the 
history of the world, and have so modified the 
circumstances of .the age in which they lived, 
that we, even now, at this distance of time 
and place, can feel the effects of their actions. 
To be among their representatives, even in 
bronze, in the gloom of a cathedral, with only 
a thin gleam of twilight half admitted through 
stained glass, and alternately intercepted and 
reflected by massive columns, groined roofs, 
and fan tracery, is to be ina situation which is 
well calculated (as Shakspeare has it) tomake us 


' chew the cud 
Of sweet and bitter fancy. 


There is, however, in this church at Inn- 





spruck, among other fine monuments in mar- 
ble, and statues in bronze of Catholic saints, 
one tomb which deserves particular notice—it 
is that of the peasant patriot, Andrew Hofer. 
It is unmarked by either bronze or marble; it 
boasts neither “storied urn nor animated bust ;”” 
it contains only the moldering remains of a 
man who sprung from the people—the keeper 
of an inn or public-house—who was always 
with them, and of them, and eventually died 
for their cause. Yet notwithstanding the bar- 
renness of its appearance, this tomb calls for 
a larger share of the sympathies of humanity, 
and a greater degree of reverence, than we are 
generally willing to give to the proudest piles 
that courtly adulation has raised to the mem- 
ory of emperors and kings. 

That the story of Hofer may be understood, 
it will be necessary to take a brief glance at 
the history of the country, and more particu- 
larly at the few years which preceded his ap~ 
pearance as a guerilla chief. 

The house of Hapsburg. which originated 
in the neighboring mountains of Switzerland, 
the chiefs of which eventually became dukes 
of Austria and emperors of Germany, obtained 
possession of the Tyrol in the fourteenth cent- 
ury. Events of this kind were brought about 
in the usual manner in which nationalities 
were then either crushed out or transferred, 
that is, by war, by marriage, or by purchase. 
The people were not then invented (the reader 
will pardon the coinage), and the modern 
method of ascertaining the opinions of nations 
by means of universal suffrage was not, of 
course, even dreamed of, and if had been pro- 
posed, would have been laughed to scorn by 
prescriptive legitimacy. 

In the acquisition of the Tyrol, however, by 
the house of Hapsburg, the three methods of 
acquiring sovereignty above alluded to were 
all put in requisition. There was a marriage 
between one of the chiefs of the Hapsburg dy- 
hasty and a native princess of the Tyrol in 
whom the succession rested ; there was a fierce 
contest with the duke of Bavaria; and there 
was a purchase from him of the sovereignty, 
which purchase formed the basis of a peace. 
Thus were the Tyrolese transferred to the 
house of Hapsburg, under whose dominion, 
with a slight exception which will be noticed 
presently, they have since remained. It is 
but justice, however, to the Austrian govern- 
ment to remark that its treatment of the Tyrol 
was mild. It was left in the enjoyment of all 
its ancient privileges, its diet, or representa- 
tive body, and other sufficient liberal institu- 
tions. 

We have thus taken a brief glance at the 
peculiarities, physical and social, of the Tyrol 
and Tyrolese, and given a condensed view of 
its history. In our next issue we will present , 
our readers with an outline of the very une- 
qual struggle so nobly maintained by Hofer 
and his peasants against the French and Ba- 
varian forces. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIFTY-EIGAT.] . 
were all on one side, and they on the other, acknowledged that the 
details of the case had extended far beyond their capacity of compre- 
hension ; that they really could furm no judgment on the question, and 
therefore concluded that it was safest to follow the judge. The 
minority, who understood the case thoroughly, differed from the judge ; 
they took great pains to explain, from their own notes, the leading 
circumstances to the majority, and succeeded in bringing them over to 
their opinion; and the result was, a verdict of a totally opposite 
description, to thes at first proposed. I obtained this information the 
day after the trial, from one of those who had stood in the minority. 
The verdict was right, and no attempt was made to disturb it by the 
party who lost his cause. 

The majority were not to blame ;.they had been called on to dis- 
charge a public duty for which they were totally unprepared, and they 
did their best to accomplish the ends of justice. But what | humbly 
submit to your consideration is, that, as the ordinary members of the 
community are called on to exercise the very important office of jurors, 
and may become the instruments of taking away the life or property 
of their fellow-men, their education should be so conducted as to 
qualify them to a reasonable extent for discharging so grave a duty. 
If we were accustomed to look on our social duties as equally import- 
ant with our private interest, instruction calculated to qualify us to 
comprehend questions of private right and public criminality would 
undoubtedly form a branch of our early instruction. It might be use- 
ful to confer certificates or civil degrees on young men, founded on an 
examination into their educational attainments, and to render these 
indispensable by law to their being placed on the roll of jurors, or 
even of voters, and also to their exercising any public office of trust, 
honor, oremoiument. The effects of such a regulation would probably 
be, that it would be considered disgraceful to want this qualification ; 
that parents would strain every nerve to obtain it for their children ; 
and that all who required to be the architects of their own fortunes 
would pursue such studies as would enable them to acquire it. In 
Scotland the standard of education is low, but in England it is still 
humbler. I knew an Englishman who had acquired a fortune exceed- 
ing £70,000, whose whole educational acquirements consisted in read- 
ing and the ability to subscribe his own name. He was, as you may 
suppose, a man of great natural talent. A clerk always accompanied 
him in his mercantile journeys, who conducted his correspondence, 
drew his bills, kept his books, and, as far as possible, supplied his 
want of original education: but he strongly felt the extent of his own 
defects. His affairs had required such constant active exertion, after 
he had entered into business, that he had found no leisure to educate 
himself; and he was so far advanced in life when I conversed with 
him, that he had then no hopes of going to school. 

Analogous to the duty of jurors, is that of acting as arbitrator 
between individuals who have differences with each other which they 
can net amicably adjust. This being altogether a voluntary duty, it 
may be supposed that those only who are well known to be qualified 
for it, will be called on to discharge it; but the reverse is too often the 
case. Individuals who are themselves ignorant of the nature of an 
arbitrator’s duties, are no judges of what qualifies another person to 
discharge them, and often make most preposterous selections. It is, 
indeed, a very common opinion, that the referee is the advocate of the 
party who nominates him, and that his duty consists in getting as 
many advantages for his friend as possible. Hence, in anticipation of 
disagreement, power is generally given to the two referees, in case of 
difference in opinion, to choose a third person, whose award shall be 
final ; and not unfrequently this oversman, as he is called in Scotland, 
halves the differences between the two discordant arbitrators, and 
assumes that this must be absolute justice. 

It is a favorite maxim with persons not conversant with law, that 
all disputes are best settled by a reference to “honest men judging 
according to equity.” I have never been blind to the imperfections of 
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law and of legal decisions ; but I must be permitted to say, that I have 
seen the worst of them far surpassed in absurdity and error, by the 
decisions of honest men judging according to equity. If any of you 
have ever acted as an arbitrator, he must have found that the first 
difficulty that presented itself to his understanding, was the wide dif- 
ference between the contending parties regarding matters of fact. The 
law solves this difficulty by requiring evidence, and by establishing 
rules for determining what evidence shall be sufficient. Honest men, 
in general, hold themselves to be quite capable of discovering, by the 
inherent sagacity of their own minds, which statement is true and 
which false, without any evidence whatever, or at least by the aid of 
a very lame probation. The next difficulty which an arbitrator 
experiences is, to discover a principle in reason by which to regulate 
his judgment, so that impartial men may be capable of perceiving why 
he decides as he does, and that the parties themselves may be con- 
vinced that justice has been done to them. In courts of law, certain 
rules, which have been derived from a comprehensive survey of human 
affairs and much experience, are taken as the guides of the under- 
standing in such circumstances. These are called rules or principles 
of law. They do not always possess the characteristics of wisdom 
which I have here described, nor are they always successfully applied ; 
but the objects aimed at, both in framing and applying them, are 
unquestionably truth and justice. Yet honest men, judging according 
to equity, too frequently treat all such rules with contempt, assume 
their own feelings to be better guides, and conceive that they have 
dispensed absolute justice when they have followed the dictates of 
their own understandings, unenlightened, inexperienced, and sometimes 


swayed by many prejudices. 


I recollect a decision of this kind which astonished both parties. A 
trader in Edinburgh had ordered a cargo of goods from Liverpool, 
according to a description clearly given in a letter. They were sent, 
and invoiced according to the description. When they arrived, it was 
discovered that they were greatly inferior, and even some of the 
articles different in kind from those ordered ; and also that they were 
faded, and on the point of perishing through decay. The purchaser 
refused to receive them; the seller insisted ; and the question was 
referred to an ‘honest man.” He decided that the goods were not 
conformable to the order given, and that the purchaser was not bound 
to receive them ; but he nevertheless condemned the, purchaser to pay 
the freight from Liverpool, and all the expenses of the arbitration ; 
and assigned as his reasons for doing so, that he, the arbitrator, was 
not bound by rules of law, but was entitled to actaccording to equity : 
that the seller would sustain an enormous loss by disposing of ‘the 
eargo at Leith for what it would bring; that the purchaser had escaped 
a serious evil in being allowed to reject it; and that, therefore, it was 
very equitable that the purchaser should bear a little of the seller’s 
burden ; and in his opinion the freight and costs would form a very 
moderate portion of the total loss which would be sustained. He 
added, that it would teach the purchaser not to order whole cargoes 
again, which he thought was going beyond the proper limits of his 
trade ; besides, it was a very dangerous thing for any man to order a 
whole cargo, especially when he had not seen the goods before they 
were shipped. 

Perhaps some persons may be found to whom this may appear to be 
a just judgment ; but to every one acquainted with the principles of 
trade, and who percejves that the seller’s bad faith or unbusinesslike 
error was the sole cause of the evil, it must appear, at best, as a 
well-intended absurdity, if not a downright iniquity. 

I know another case, in which the arbitrator found himself much 
puzzled, and resorted to this method of solving the difficulty. He 
called the two parties, Mr. A. and Mr. B., to meet him in a tavern, 
and placed them in separate rooms. He went first to Mr. A., and told 
him that he had seriously read all the papers, and considered the case, 
and had come to the conclusion that he, Mr. A., was entirely in the 


wrong, and that he meant to decide against him, but had called him 
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and Mr. B. to meet him, to try if it were possible to negotiate a com- 
promise between them, to save himself from the disagreeable necessity 
of pronouncing such a decision. He concluded by asking Mr. A. what 
was the largest sum he would voluntarily offer to avoid the impending 
decision. Mr. A., after expressing his surprise and disappointment, 
and arguing his case anew, which argument was heard patiently, and 
pronounced to be unsatisfactory, at las} named asum. The arbitrator 
proceeded to the room in which Mr. B. was waiting, and told him that 
he had studied the case, etc., and was extremely sorry that he regarded 
him as completely in the wrong, and meant to decide against him; but 
as he had a regard for him, he begged to know the smallest sum 
which he was willing to accept, if Mr. A. could be induced to offer it, 
as an amicable compromise, to save him the pain of pronouncing such 
a judgment. Mr. B. argued, and was listened to; his arguments were 
repelled, and he was again solicited to name a sum, under pain of 
having a decision immediately pronounced, which would deprive him 
of all. He at last named a sum. There was a wide difference 
between the sums named ; but th» referee was not to be defeated ; he 
went backward and forward be: ween them, constantly threatening 
each in turn with his adyerse decision, till he forced the one up and 
beat the other down, so that they at last met ; and then, keeping them 
still apart, he caused each of them to subscribe a binding letter of 
compromise. This accomplished, he introduced them to each other, 
and boasted of the equity of his mode of settling the dispute. 

This decision was more disinterested than one of a similar kind 
mentioned by Cicero. An arbiter, Quintus Fabius Labeo, being 
appointed by the Senate of Rome to settle a boundary between the 


people of Nola and those of Naples, counseled each to avoid greediness, , 


and rather to restrict than unjustly to extend theirclaims. They both 
acted on this advice, and a space of unclaimed ground was left in the 
middle. He gave to each the boundary which they had claimed, and 
the middle space to the Roman people ! 


LECTURE XVI. 
GOVERNMENT. 


Various theories of the origin of government—Theory derived from Phrenology—Cir. 
cumstances which modify the character of a government—Government is the power 
and authority of a nation delegated to one or a few of its members for the general 
good—General consent of the people its only moral foundation—Absurdity of doctrine 
of the Divine right of governors—Individuals not entitled to resist the government 
whenever its acts are disapproved by them—Rational mode of reforming a govern- 
ment— Political improvement slow and gradual—Advantages thence resulting— 
Independence and liberty of a nation distinguished+ French government before and 
after the Revolution—British government—Relations of diferent kinds of government 
to the human faculties — Conditions necessary for national d : (1.) Adequat 
size of brain ; (2.) Intelligence and love of country sufficient: to enable the people to 
act in concert, and sacrifice private to public advantage—National liberty—High 
moral and intellectual qualities necessary for its attainment—Lilustrations of the fore- 
going principles from hi-tory—Repubtics of North and South America contrasted—The 
Swiss and Dutch—Failure of the attempt to introduce a free constitution into Bicily. 


Various opinions have been entertained by philosophers regarding 
the origin of government. Some have viewed it as an extension of 
the parental authority instituted by nature ; others as founded on a 
compact, by which the subjects surrendered part of their natural 
liberty to their rulers, and obtained in return protection, and the 
administration of just laws for the public benefit. Some have assigned 
to it a Divine origin, and held that kings and rulers, of every. rank, 
are the delegates of Heaven, and have a title to exercise dominion 
altogether independently of the will of their ¢ubjects. None of these 
views appear to me to reach the truth. 

In the human mind, as disclosed to us by Phrenology, we find social 
instinets, the activity of which leads men to congregate in society. 
We observe that they differ in natural force of character, intellectual 
talent, and bodily strength, whence some are powerful and some weak. 
We discover, also, organs of Veneration, giving the tendency to look 
up with respect to superior power, to bow before it, and to obey it. 
There are also organs of Self-Esteem, prompting men to assume 
authority, to wield it, and to exact obedience. Government seems to 
me to spring from the spontaneous activity of these faculties, combined 








with intellect, without any special design or agreement on the part 
either of governors or of subjects. In rude ages, individuals possessing 
large brains (which give force of character), active temperaments, and 
large organs of Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation, would naturally 
assume superiority, and command. Men with smaller brains, less 
mental energy, and considerable Veneration, would as instinctively 
obey ; and hence government would begin. 

This is still seen among children; for in their enterprises they 
follow and obey certain individuals as leaders who possess such qual- 
ifieations as those now enumerated. A good illustration of this occurs 
in the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. The force of character, 
and fertility in expedients, arising from his large and active brain, 
made him a ruler in childhood as well as in mature age. “ Residing 
near the water,”’ says he, “‘] was much in it and onit. I learned to 
swim well, and to manage boats ; and when embarked with other boys, 
I was commonly allowed to govern, especially in any case of difficulty ; 
and upon other occasions I was generally the leader of the boys.” 

In proportion as the moral and intellectual faculties develop them- 
selves in a tribe or nation, there is a tendency to define and set limits 
to the power of the rulers, and to ascertain and enlarge the boundaries 
of the liberties of the subjects. External circumstances also modify 
the character of the government. If surrounded by powerful and 
ambitious neighbors, the subjects of a particular state forego many 
individual advantages, for the sake of the higher security which they 
derive from placing the whole power of the nation in the hands of a 
single individual. They prefer a despotism, because it enables the 
executive government to concentrate and propel the whole physical 
force of the kingdom against an invading enemy. In other cireum- 
stances, where local situations, such as those of England or the 
United States of North America, expose the national independence to 
few dangers, the subjects, in proportion to their mora] and intellectual 
advancement, naturally limit the power of their sovereigns and rulers. 

I regard the form of government of any particular country to have 
arisen from the following causes, or some combination of them: 

First—The size and particular combination of the organs in the 
brains of the people. 

Secondly—The temperament of the people. 

Thirdly—The soil and climate of the nation. 

Fourthly—The character and condition of the nations with whom 
they are geographically in contact. And, 

Lastly—The extent of moral and intellectual cultivation which the 
people have undergone. 

Rationally viewed, government is the just exercise, by one or a few 
individuals, of the power and authority of the nation, delegated to 
them for the general good ; and the only moral foundation of it is the 
general consent of the people. There may be conquest, and masters 
and slaves; but this form of government is the result of force triumph- 
ing over right ; and one duty incumbent on the people in such a state 
of things is to overthrow the victor’s dominion as speedily as possible. 
It is an error to suppose that nature requires us when we enter into 
the social state to abandon or limit our rights as individuals. Man is 
by nature a social being, and ample gratification of all his faculties, 
within the limits of morality and health, is compatible with his 
existence in that condition. “‘ Man has a right,” says Mr. Hurlbut,* 
“ to the gratification, indulgence, and exercise of every innate power 
and faculty of his mind. The exercise of a faculty is its only use. 
The manner of its exercise is one thing, that involves a question of 
morals. The right to its exercise is another thing, in which no ques- 
tion is involved but the existence of the innate faculty, and the objects 
presented by nature for its gratification,” p. 13. Rulers and subjects 
are all equally men, and equally placed under the Divine laws ; and 
as these proclaim the obligation on each of us to do to others as we 





* Essays on “ Human Rights, and their Political Guaranties, by E. P. Hurlbut, Coun- 
selor-at-Law in the city of New York,” 1845. These essays are written on the principles 
of Phrenology, and constitute a profound, lucid, and philosophical treatise on the subject 
of Human Rights. 
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would have them do unto us, and to love our neighbors as ourselves, 
the notion of right in any one man or class of men to rule, for their 
own pleasure or advantage, over their neighbors, against their inclin- 
ation and inconsistently with their welfare, is utterly excluded. The 
only government which the moral and intellectual faculties can recog- 
nize as founded in nature, is that which flows from, and is exercised 
directly for the benefit of, the subjects. The doctrine that kings, 
princes, and nobles have rights of property in the homage, services, 
and devotion of other men, which they are entitled to exact for their 
own benefit and gratification, whether agreeable to the will of the 
subjects or not, ‘flows from egotism unregulated by reason and justice. 
It is an example of the selfish system carried to infatuation, in which 
princely rights become an overwhelming idea, and obliterate from the 
mind the perceptions of all moral and intellectual distinctions incon- 
sistent with themselves. The Bourbons pretended to have Divine 
right of this kind to govern France; and when Louis XVIII. was 
restored by the victorious arms of the sovereigns of Europe, he, out of 
his mere grace, issued a charter, conferring a certain extent of freedom 
on the French nation. After the Revolution of July, 1830, when 
Charles X. was driven from the throne, the French abjured the prin- 
ciple, and, to prevent its recurrence, insisted tliat Louis Philippe 
should be styled the king, not of France, but of the French; that is, 
chosen by the French people to rule over them. 

The idea that government is instituted and maintained exclusively 
for the welfare of the people, does not, however, imply that each 
individual is authorized to resist it, whenever he conceives that it is 
injurious to his particular interests or disagreeable to his taste. The 
social law of our nature, out of which government springs, binds us 
together for good and also for evil. I have endeavored to show that 
we can not attain to the full gratification of our own desires, even 
although enlightened and reasonable, until we have persuaded our 
neighbors to adopt the same social movements with ourselves. If we 
attempt to advance alone, even to good, we shall find ourselves situated 
like a soldier on a march, who should move faster or slower than his 
column. He would be instantly jostled out of the ranks and com- 
pelled to walk by himself. The same result occurs in regard to 
individual attempts to arrest or improve a government. The first 
step, in a rational and moral course of action, is to convince our 
fellow-men of the existence of the evils which we wish to have 
removed, and to engage their co-operation in the work ; and until this 
be done, to continue to obey. As soon as the evil is generally per- 
ceived, and a desire for its removal pervades the public mind, the 
amendment becomes easy of accomplishment. By the social law, 
individuals who attempt changes, however beneficial, on public 
institutions, without this preparation of the general mind, encounter 
all the hazards of being swept into perdition by the mere force of 
ancient prejudices and superstitions, even although these may have 
their roots entirely in ignorance, and may be disavowed by reason. 
The principles of Phrenology are excellent guides ; they teach us that 
the propensities and sentiments are mere blind instincts, and that they 
often cling to objects to which they have-been long devoted, independ- 
ently of reason. They show us that when we desire to change their 
direction, we must do much more than simply convince the under- 
standing. We must, by quiet and gradual efforts, loosen the attach- 
ment of the feelings to the injurious objects, and, by soothing and 
persuasion, incline them to the new and better principles which we 
desire them to embrace. . 

There is the soundest wisdom in this arrangement of Providence, by 
which political improvement is slow and gradual; because, in the 
very nature of things, pure moral institutions can not flourish and 
produce their legitimate fruits unless the people for whom they are 
intended possess corresponding moral and intellectual qualities. This 
fact will become abundantly evident when we trace the progress of 
government more in detail. 

The first requisite toward the formation of a government by a nation 











is, that it be independent of foreign powers. If it do not possess 
independence, the people must of necessity submit to the will of their 
foreign master, who generally rules them according to narrow views 
of his own advantage, without the least regard to their feelings or 
welfare. 

Great confusion prevails in the minds of many persons regarding the 
words liberty and independence, when applied to nations. A nation is 
independent when it does not owe submission to any foreign power. 
Thus, France and Spain, under the Bourbon dynasties, before the 
French Revolution, were both independent ; they owned no superior. 
But they were not free ; the people did not’ enjoy liberty ; that is to 
say, their internal government was despotic; the personal liberty, 
lives, and fortunes of the subjects were placed at the uncontrolled dis- 
posal of the sovereign. No foreign potentate could oppress a French- 
man with impunity, because the offender would have been chastised 
by the French Government, which was independent and powerful, and 
made it a point of honor to protect its subjects from foreign aggression 
—for permitting this would have implied its own imbecility or 
dependence. But a Frenchman enjoyed no protection from the arbitrary 
and unjust acts of his own government at home. The kings were in 
the practice of issuing ‘‘ Lettres de cachet,”’ or warrants for the secret 
imprisonment of any individual, for an indefinite period, without trial, 
without even specifying his offense, and without allowing him to com- 
municate with any power or person for his protection or vindication. 
There was no restraint against the murder of the victim when so 
imprisoned ; and life was as insecure as liberty. 

Under that sway, the French nation was independent, but the people 
were not free. They are now both independent and free; for no 
foreign nation rules over them, and they, as individuals, are protected 
by the law from all arbitrary interference with their private rights by 
their own government. The inhabitants of Britain have long enjoyed 
both advantages. 

England has been independent almost since the Romans left the 
country ; for although it was conquered by the Normans, in the year 
1066, the conquerors fixed their residence in the vanquished territory, 
made it their home, and in a few generations were amalgamated with 
the native population. But England was not properly free till after 
the Revolution of 1688. The Scottish and Irish nations now form, 
along with England, one empire which is independent, and all the 
people of which are free. That is, the nation owns no superior on 
earth, and every individual is protected by the laws, in his person, his 
property, and privileges, not only against the aggressions of his neigh- 
bors, but against the government itself. The only obligation incum- 
bent on the subject toward the state is to obey the laws; and when he 
has done so, the rulers have no power over him whatever for evil. 

The history of the world shows that some nations live habitually 
under subjection to foreign powers ; that other nations are independent, 
but not free; while a few, a very few indeed, enjoy at once the 
blessings of independence and liberty. It may be advantageous to 
investigate the causes of these different phenomena. 

The social duties which we owe to our rulers are extremely 
important; yet we can not comprehend them aright without under- 
standing thoroughly the subject of government itself, and the relations 
of the different kinds of it to the human faculties. On this account, 
the brief exposition which I propose to give of this subjeet is not 
foreign to the grand question of our moral duty. 

To secure and maintain national independence, the first requisite in 
the people appears to be adequate size of brain. You are well 
acquainted with the phrenological principle, that size of brain, other 
conditions being equal, is the measure of mental power. Now all 
experience shows, that wherever a people possessing small brains have 
been invaded by one possessing large brains, they have fallen prostrate 
before them. The Peruvians, Mexicans, and Hindoos have uniformly 
been deprived of their independence when invaded by European 
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TALE WITH READERS. 





P. M., lowa.—We can not, for many rea- 
sons, comply with your request. You send us 
the sizes of your organs as marked by a phre- 
nologist who left several organs unmarked be- 
cause he had too little acquaintance with the 
science to mark them; and on. this marking 
you ask-us to study your character and capa- 
bilities, and write out and publish our opinion 
in the Parenoxoeicat Journat for your ben- 
efit merely. This Journat is intended to be 
interesting to all readers ; but we can not see 
how such a description, with no name, por- 
trait, or biography, could be of the slightest 
interest to anybody but yourself. 

You may say you subscribe and pay for the 
Journat, and therefore have a right to make 
such a request. We think the Journat is 
worth the subscription price, and on that score 
we are square. To examine heads is one of 
our leading departments of business, and if 
you were here, we should charge you even 
more than the subscription price of the Jour- 
NAL to tell you verbally your capacities for 
business, adaptation for education, and how to 
manage your passions and propensities, to say 
nothing of committing that opinion to paper 
and printing it. 

If you wish a full written statement, you 
can send us your address, asking for the ‘‘ Mir- 
ror of the Mind.” We will forward it to you 


to have a likeness taken from which a full 
written character can be made, setting forth 
talents, defects, etc., including the charges. 

We do not write this so much for your sake 
merely, as to answer a class of similar inquir- 
ers, some of whom, like yourself, do not give 
us their name or address, thus making it im- 
possible for us to answer them, privately, by 
mail. We receive letters not a few asking our 
Opinion, in writing, of the character and capa- 
cities of the writer, to'be sent by mail, and 
they do not even send us a stamp with which 
to pay the postage ; nor do some of them even 
claim that they are subscribers to the Jour- 
NAL, that is to say, that they have paid a dol- 
lar for the JournaL, which is amply worth 
the price. 

Five hundred dollars a year would not 
properly compensate us for such kinds of work 
that we do gratuitously. Yet persons writing 
us do not intend to be selfish or mean. They 
do not stop to consider that we can not spend 
our lives in getting knowledge for the benefit 
of mankind, pay thousands of dollars rent for 
an office, collect a cabinet at great cost for free 
exhibition, support our families, and spend our 
time writing letters of advice to persons we never 
saw, and pay the postage on such letters of ad- 
vice out of our own pockets. We like to please 
everybody, and having tried with no small cost 
to do so, it sometimes gives us pain to find it 
impossible, without a miraculous addition to 
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the contents of eur collapsing purse, or a su- 
pernatural augmentation of wisdom and the 
grace of patience. 

et oe 


ASSIGNMENTS OF PRENCH 
PATENTS. 





[The constantly increasing anxiety of American inventors 
to secure their improvements in France renders the modus 
operandi of assigning French patents a matter of interest 
to many of our readers, to whom, we believe, we can not 
render a better service upon this point than by the pub- 
lication of the following translation of an able article 
which recently appeared in Le Génie Industriel, a well- 
known French journal, devoted to mechanical and in- 
ventive interests. } 


OF ASSIGNMENTS AND LICENSES FOR WORKING 
PATENTS OF INVENTION. (FRANCE.) 

Ist. AssIGNMENTs.—The 20th Article of the 
law of July 5, 1844, expresses itself thus: “‘ Fhe 
total or partial assignment of a patent, whether 
gratuitously or for a consideration, can not be 
made except by notarial act, and after the pay- 
ment of the whole of the tax determined by 
Article 4. 

‘No assignment shall be valid with respect 
to third parties, but after having been recorded 
in the office of the secretary of the prefecture 
of the department in which it shall have been 
made.” 

The application of this Article 20 having 
given place in many circumstances to different 
interpretations, we believe we must express 


| our opinion on this subject. 
free of charge, and this will inform you how | 


The obligation of paying the total amount 
of the annuities remaining to accrue at the 
time of the transfer of a patent, has formerly 
been considered as an impediment to these 
transactions, and as a charge which is posi- 
tively an incumbrance to the patent, it scarcely 
being important, in effect, which of the two, 
the seller or the purchaser, effects the payment. 
This is a reduction to which the price of the 
patent is ordinarily subject. This pretension 
of the purchaser of retaining this sum to the 
detriment of the patentee, is the less justifiable 
that he has but effected a payment by antici- 
pation. 

But in imposing this obligation, the legis- 
lators had in view the security of assignees 
and the rights of third parties. The law does 
not occupy the place of conventions which exist 
between the parties ; the owner of a patent and 
the person who purchases may at their risks 
and perils transmit the rights of the patent by 
act under private signature, and continue to 
pay the tax by annuities, if they choose to do 
so; but, at the same time, they must take to 
themselves the consequences of the irregular- 
ity of such an assignment, We remark, never- 
theless, that there is no penalty for doing so. 
It is especially for the interest of the purchaser 
that it shall be regularly transferred. The 
holder of the title may, in fact, die, make a 
long absence, forget the payment of an annu- 
ity, or, indeed, his heirs sell the same patent 
to another person. Then, between two pur- 
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cMasers, the first which accomplishes the 
formalities prescribed by Article 20 is the only 
legal assignee. 

Finally, the assignee, by act under private 
seal, can neither attack infringers nor defend 
the patent. 

Consequently, many inconveniences are at- 
tached to the transfer of a patent by act under 
private signature, besides that such a mode is 
not legal, and has no effect with regard to 
others. 

Nevertheless, as a great many inventors and 
acquirers of patents have a repugnance to the 
entire payment of the tax at the time of the 
assignment, they may, to palliate the principal 
inconvenience, make out the assignment by 
notarial act. They will have thus aceom- 
plished one of the two conditions prescribed by 
the law; then when one of the parties recog- 
nizes, at any subsequent time, the necessity 
guarding his rights with regard to third parties, 
he can make a delivery of a copy of the notarial 
act,deposit the amount of the taxes of the patent, 
and make a registry of this act at the prefec- 
ture, at the same time producing the proof of 
the payment of the annuities of the patent. 
This latter formality, which does not further 
require the co-operation of the two parties, 
but solely of the party in interest, simplifies 
the contingencies, considering that the person 
interested, to put his rights in regard to others 
in regular order, may always do it without the 
presence or the concurrence of the other. 

This course does not naturally offer the en- 
tire security which attends the accomplishment 
of the two formalities concurrently, but it per- 
mits the suspension or delay to a certain point 
of the payment of the whole amount of the 
taxes, the principal obstacle to the transactions. 
In this case the annuities must be paid with 
exactness on their successive maturity, to avoid 
opposing claims, which would result in the 
forfeiture of the patent for default of the pay- 
ment of an annuity in seasonable time. 

But it remains well understood, that so long 
as the two conditions prescribed by Article 20 
of the law of 1844 are not accomplished, the 
patentee is the sole legal owner, and that the 
irregular assignee has no official title, and can 
neither sue infringers in his own name nor de- 
fend it against actions in forfeiture; his rights 
are exclusively limited to the covenants which 
bind the two contracting parties, without any 
effect upon others. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
nh oe 

Errects or Tea AND Correr on CHILDREN.— 
The common practice of allowing children two or 
three cups of strong coffee or tea at each meal, 
can not be too strongly condemned. These drinks 
are narcotic stimulants, producing effects on the 
brain and nerves like those of opium. Now, in 
children, the nervous system is highly excitable, 
and the use of such as tea and coffee in- 


creases greatly the tendency to convulsions and 
other grave affections. 
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(For Life [Mlustrated.) 
WAITING FOR SOMETHING TO 
“TURN UP.” 


BY H. W. THOMSON. 


“ Wairine for something to turn up; are 
you?” Well, it’s likely you'll wait a long 
time ere the golden opportunity for the accom- 
plishment of these grand schemes that you 
idly muse on in your day-dreams, presents 
itself. Indeed, I fear that before anything 
“turns up,” you will, through long waiting, 
have fallen into such lazy, dreaming habits 
as to be incapable of rousing yourself to such 
an effort as will be necessary to profit by it. 

Don’t talk of adverse circumstances. Leave 
that to weaklings and cowards who passively 
yield to their force. The great end of life is 
to triumph over them. If you encounter ad- 
verse circumstances, nerve yourself for the 
greater effort, cling more tenaciously to your 
purpose and press on. You will then realize 
that success ever attends him who with fixed 
purpose toils on earnestly, despite poverty, 
obscurity, and reverses, nor pauses till his end 
is gained. 

“Waiting for something to turn up!” Do 
you expect that Fortune will shower favors 
upon you simply for waiting ? or that honors 
will attend you unsought? If you do, you 
are certainly mistaken. Naught that ever 
“turns up” will open any avenue to success 
other than by energetic, persistent effort. If 
you would accomplish anything in life, stop 
this frittering away of your time; cling no 
longer to the delusion that “ Fate has better 
things in store” for you. Fate has in store for 
idlers and sluggards but poverty, low station, 
and the contempt of their fellows. Go to 
work! Don’t let your high aspirations lead 
you to disdain a humble beginning, but do pa- 
tiently that work which is nighest, lowly 
though it be. The first step may scarce seem 
to repay the effort it costs, but it is a step to- 
ward the end ; another will bring you nearer) 
and it is only thus, advancing step by step, 
that any lofty purpose may be accomplished. 

Your destiny is in your own hands. The 
materiel is about you out of which to carve 
your own fortune, if you choose to do so. Or 
you may, while waiting to elude the inexorable 
law by which labor is fixed as the price of all 
excellence, delay until life is spent and all 
opportunity is lost. Which do you choose ? 


OS Oa oe 


Tue Braty.—One of the readiest roads to 
the head is through the lungs. You may 
reach the brain in a minute, with chloroform, 
for example. The power of this drag is some- 
thing marvelous. When under its influence a 
man may have his limb cut off without. any 
sensation whatever; and even when he re- 
‘covers from the artificial trance he may still 
have neither pain nor uneasiness. Why ? 












Have you ever seen a person after a fit of 
epilepsy? After a fit of that kind, people. 
have no remembrance of anything done to 
them during the fit. During the epileptic 
paroxysm, the brain is all but completely 
torpid. The same thing happens after the 
anesthetic sleep of chloroform. Jn neither 
case can a man remember what he never felt. 
But mark what may happen after amputation 
performed ona patient under chloroform, The 
same man who felt no pain in the stump 
either during or after the operation may con- 
tinue for many successive months to be attack- 
ed with the identical local symptoms for 
which his limb was removed, at the hour of 
the day or night when he was wont to suffer 
martyrdom before its removal. And more 
than this, if seized by his old enemy during 
sleep he may wake exclaiming—‘ Oh, my leg, 
my leg! it pains me the same as when it was 
on.” More curious still, he may tell you he 
can, so far as his own feelings are concerned, 
actually move the foot of the amputated limb. 
What do these facts prove? They prove: 1, 
that the brain is the source of all motion and 
all sensation, morbid or sane; they prove 
inversely, 2, that the brain is the source of 
rest and remission, sleep included ; they further 
prove, 3, that the brain is the source of all 
paroxysmal recurrence, whether the more 
prominent symptoms be general or local.— 


London Medical Practice. 








Pusiness Notices. 


Post-Orrice, County, AnD Srate.—It seems 
as if all whe are capable of writing letters would see the 
necessity of giving their addresses in full, particularly 
when writing to strangers. But we are in receipt of let- 
ters almost every day, dated Washington, or Jackson, or 
Plugtown, or some other place, without appending the 
county or State. When we find one of this kind, we first 
look at the envelope, and to the credit of the postmasters 
be it said, we are sometimes able to decipher, from the ink 
spread thereon, the letters standing for the State in which 
it is mailed. But quite as often we find them totally omit- 
ted, or so blotted as to be illegible. We next refer to the 
published list of post-offices, when, if it is some outlandish 
name, like Quaquaga, or Burnt Corn, or Okohoji, we are 
pretty sure to accomplish our design, for no two persons 
would ever think of giving such names to post-offices ; but 
in most cases we find from two to twenty of the same 
name. When but two, we can sometimes tell from what 
State by lookiog at the date of the letter, and considering 
if it has had time to come from the farther State; but 
when there are twenty, we throw down the letter in dis- 
gust, and if the writer is obliged to write sgain before he 
receives a Journal or a reply, are we to blame forit? Al- 
ways give your post-office, county, and State. 


Exeven Corres ror Five Douiars.— Our 
friends will please understand that to obtain Eleven Copies 
of our Journals for Five Dollars, the names and money 
must all be sent in at one time. Some seem to understand 
that they can send a single subscription at a time, and 
when they have sent four, and four dollars, by sending 
another dollar they are entitled toseven copies. Not so. 
Our terms are, one dollar for a single copy, one year; five 
copies for three dollars sent at one time ; and for five dol- 
lars at one time, eleven copies. 

Cxuss are considered as broken up when the 
time for which the members thereof have paid their sub- 
scriptions has expired. Having been a member of a club 
one year does not entitle a subscriber to receive his Jour- 
nal for less than one dollar a year thereafter. A new club 
must be made up to secure it for fifty cents a year. When 








a club is formed, additions to it can be sentin at the same 
Tates ; that is, if it is a club of five, additional members 
must send sixty centseach. Additional members to a club 
of ten will send fifty cents each. 


Jacoss’ Patent Portrouio Paper Fiue.— 
Of proper size for the PuzznoioeicaL and Warse-Curn 
Journats—for sale at this office. These Files will pre- 
serve the Journals as nicely as if they were bound, and 
will last for years. Price 50 vents. They will besent by 
mail, post paid, when desired. 

Fow ier anp W118, 808 Broadway, New York. 








Go Correspondents. 


D. B —Jn what consists true religion, and what 
is it founded upon ? 

Ans. Love—not philosophy. It is founded on God's 
goodness and man’s need of a spiritual father. 

A few passages from the Bible will make the matter 
plain. 

“ What doth God require of thee but to do justly (Con- 
scientiousness), love mercy (Benevolence), and walk 
humbly with thy God” (Veneration and Spirituality). 

“ Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction 
(Benevolence), and te keep himself unspotted from the 
world,” 4. ¢., live in obedience to the higher faculties, 
keeping the selfish and animal dispositions under due 
restraint. 

Religion is a very simple thing. Polemieal theology and 
formularies of doctrines are very complicated; though 
these may be necessary in a certain sense, they have 
caused the world a great deal of trouble. 

We have noticed that those who have weak moral and 
religious faeulties, and therefore “have need that one 
teach them,” are generally noisy debaters on religious 
subjects, and take it upon themselves to obtrude their 
warped and distorted opinions upon everybody. What 
would be thought of one who bad constitationally a weak 
musica] perception, were he to set himself up as a musical 
critic? Yet men but poorly endowed with religious sus- 
ceptibilities are the very ones to make themselves at once 
hoarse and ridiculous inveighivg against religion. Does 
a good father love his child? Let this feeling be a hint of 
God’s care and love of his children? Does the child love 
and trust the parent? Let this suggest our duty to God, 


EC eee ne eee 


ES ST IT eee 
So you thick on the the subject ? 


Ans. The faculty of Spirituality doubtless is an element 
of invention in many exercises of that power, especially 
when the subject is one of a speculative or creative char- 
acter. Some inventions or djscoveries result, doubtless, 
from pure intellect, the imagioative faculties having 
nothing to do with them ; others relate to art and beauty, 
when Ideality furnishes the suggestion ; fpstenly cla 
strictly mechanical, and Constructiveness traces the eom- 
binations which constitute the discovery or inventien. 

James Buatr.—We locate the organs of Spirit- 
uality, or Marvelousness, and Imitation as we do, 
we deem it the correct method. We have 
heads, probably, than any other person, and our experi- 
ence corroborates the location we give the organs named. 





We keep no instruments for measuring heads but'the tape ~ 


and calipers. 


Piterary Hotices. 


Tue Atiantic Montxty for August is a very 
interesting number, as may be inferred by the following 
table of contents, to wit: Trees in Assemblages ; Miss Ln- 
cinda; A Soldier’s Ancestry ; Fibrilia; Nat Turner’s In- 
surrection ; Concerning Veal ; Reminiscences of 
‘A. Douglas ; Our River ; ‘Agnes Sorrento ; Clad 
Steamers ; Parting Hymn; ‘Where will the Rebellion 
leave us? Theodore Winthrop ; Dirge ; Reviews and Lit- 











verary 


Notices. 
The article “ Fibrilia” sets forth the Cotton question in 
a manner interesting to everybody, and explains all that 


is known on the subject of a substitate for that important | 


staple, in flax and other plants. 
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Ardbertisements. 


ApverTisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Txams.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 
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Tuz Brooxtyn Hereuts 
See % eentad ot Fico. 68 end © Codastto 


Street, 
L. 1. Outside practice ed to both in ci 
ay eek CHAS. st SHEPARD, MD. 


A Carv.—To tae Pvusric.— 
Having entered into the army of the United States, I beg 
leave to announce to my friends and the public that Ons. 
IL Sumtano, BLD., will succeed me a0 proprictor of the 

BROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER-CURE, 
63 and 65 Columbia Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








REMOVAL. 


BROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER-OCURB, 
icomaen and 65 Columbia Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


arg a he Br > = Tay who is now 
Saitgod Siethiies feb the treat- 





Srrawberry Prants. 
ee fe FULLER, ae, Mets A — menive, yn, agent for 


varietfts of of Strawberries grown, at weer one 

From more than 200 varieties he selects the fol- 
poten 4 six as being, in his opinion, the most worthy of 
genera! cultivation : 





pers eee 

Tatompa pe Gann 

Wison’s ALBANY 

Vioompresse p’H®ewart.... 1 °0........ 5 00 
Trouwtor’s VicToria......... BG. cbcocas 5 00 
ee eee B Ge ccccces 5 00 


Of these, he believes the Bartlett and Triomph de Gand 
to be the best for pane cultivation. Althougb, perhaps, 
= so prolific as Wilson’s Albany, or so large as the 
a, they are of much better flavor, and with ordinary 
attention will produce as much frait as any variety can 
without doing permanent injury te the plant. 
The follow af: varieties he offers at $1 00 per dozen, 
prepaid by ma‘ 


Wizarp or tar Norts, 
oy JULIAN, WonpDerFuL, 
La ConsTayos, ay QuEEx, 
AUSTIN, Recve Hortense, 


Paivce Imprriat. 
Any other varieties from his extensive ~<a will 
be furnished at ee  Betoee. Ad 
ULLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





NEW 
Exectro-Gatvanic Bartrery, 
CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Puior, $10. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Great AvusTIN SEEDLING StTRAW- 


BERRY.—This remarkable variety, after three years’ trial, 
has proved to be the most wonderful Strawberry in culti- 
vation ; it has been produced — ear, sixteen of which 
weighed one pound; it is as uctive as the Wilson 
much larger, and finer flav "the 7 is a beautiful 
and commands the hi ighest mark et price ; it con- 
tinues long in bearing, and maietainn its large size th - 
eut. It was sent to New York market from Watervi 
N. Y., up to the 20th of July, long after &ll other varieties 
bad disappeared, commanding a -- =! price ; it is without 
doubt the most valuable market in cultivation. It is 
much more prolific than the Triom, 
an her more att The Austia will now 
be offered at greatly reduced prices, giving all an opportu- 
sity to plant this variety for a most table market 
Piants will be delivered in Yap x: as 2 hearts at 
$i Si per dozen, $5 per hundred, or 4 oe 
Orders addressed to al Jp NCEY MILLER, 
Shaker Trustee, Alban hy , * 
WM. 8. CARPENTER, 463 Pearl Street, New York. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., CottEce 
GRAMM4R SCHOOL and G — a City 
i 











Hall. Rev. L. WW. 2S A. 

at any” on ‘Private A 
evenings. eaunven moderate. 

and this Office. 


Tue PHRENOLOGICAL Hood 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the ans of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will castle 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. Jt may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to Sn, part of the world. Price, including 
for packing, only #1 25. 
FOWLER ND WELLS, 308 way, New York. 
“ This is one of the nf Park the size the haman head 
Sas mente ot ieee SE the size of the human head 

















brah pa mh bg ay with ell the dlvitions 
i 
ment of d ways superior location, to give ample po ph at meg Shay x nthe ee 
‘embri Treatmen' of a very short time, from 
Bae ys bo Secdlen Movement Cure, whieh, 4 head the science of Pareno 80 far as the 
a a eA A | ocations of the Organs are concerned.”— + Daily Sun. 
hepaie dmouen " PITMAN’S 
Boarpma—A rew Boarpers | RePorRTER’s ComMPANION, 
NEW EDITION, 





So long expected, and impatiently looked for, is 
Wow READY. 
Phonographers can be supplied by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





qaover Nlboleang 


or NOISELESS 


SEWING MAGHIMES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies in ali the princip»l Cities and Towns in the 

° United States. 

The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent hi making the Shutue or Lock- 
— of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 

brated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the ublic the advantage of comparing the stitcnes of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the only company 
that manu res both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser, 


A New Edition of 


How to Get a PATENT. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 

New Patent Law Entire, 
=) which many important changes have been 








e. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
FowLer anv WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


FOWLER AND WELLS’ JOURNALS. 
Enlarged and Improved. Price not Increased, 
Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for our Journals: 
THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 


These Journals commence New Volumes with July, 
and have been enlarged, giving now in each 


24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single copy, monthly, one year.................e.. $1 00 

Tenteopieg, to separate addre-ses, if desired......... 5 00 

Any person sending Five Dollars for ten copies will be 

enti to an extra copy yy Fees Ad six cents a year 

for each subscriber in vn ritish Provinces to pay post- 

age. Specimens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
80S Broadway, New York. 





its wanted everywhere, to sell our blications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 


Vatuaste Books ror Farmers. 

Grasses anp Piants. Their Natural History. By 
CRED E> UIE n 0speccnrccccnns eas 60ngeeeestan $1 2% 

Mriou Cows anv Darny Farmine. po dinner 








TED. 0000260060000" ent. .sncessesneidt conmnmaneas 1% 
Amertoan Favurr Cuttvest. By John Thomas... 1 2% 
Horse axp His Diszases. By Robert Jennings... 1% 
AGrRicuLTuRAL Cuemstry. By Jas. F. W.Johoston 1 50 
CHEMISTRY IN ITS APPLICATIONS TO AGRICULTURE 

BD EE inncncenedne ees tcceccnsncsheanse 10 
Dapp on THe Diseases or CaTTLB.............++ 1% 
Country Lire BY COPELAND...............0seeeee 3% 
Norra American Insects. By B. Jaeger... 1% 
Uses anp Asvses or Ar. be — . 10 
Awnvat Reomter ror 186’ yJ.J.Thomas.... 980 
Every Man His Own Lawven...........-. 000-05 1% 
—— or Bex-Kexrine Exriarsep. By M. _ 
Our Fan oF Foun Acres, and the Money we Made ce 
by Cunturs. Its Propagation, Planting, Culti- 

CEs Ge c 00 05 065000 0000 00n.cccgtecccccepovseoss 1% 
CaTROHISM OF Wesidbinn obi odSebss 0460s 0 0 
Domestic AND ORNAMENTAL Pouttry. With sixty- 

five al Portraits ................ Bb adssecs 1% 


FOWLER ried WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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Save Yorr Carpets—Import- 

\ HOUSEKEEPERS.—In_ laying ¢own your 
platy B forget Harrington’s Patent Carpet Lining, 
for laying under Srpen and Oil Cloths, to pretect them 
from the wail-heads and any un-vewness in the floor. It is 
made of two layers of heavy elastic paper, with a layer of 
cotton between. It 1s a maffler of sound, end will cause 
a carpet to weur twice as jong. Send for a circular. 

Sold by all the princip»! C t dealers. 

N. ¥. Carpet Lining Co. manufacturers, 440 Pearl 
Street, near Chamber Street extevsion. 

J. R. HARRINGTON, Ageot. 

Also manufacturers of Cotton Batts, Twine, Mattresses, 

and Bed Comforters. 


Tue Epucator.—DrvoTEep TO 


Epvoatton, and the Menrat. Morat, and Paysicat De- 
velopment of Man. Every teacher should read it. Every 
youn: man and woman should read it. Every physician, 
preacher, and student shoud read it. It aitrs to make 
men wiser, bealthier, and better. Its circulation has been 
increased by five hundred additional subscribers since the 
last issue. The next number will be enlarged and im- 
proved every way. Published twice a month, at $1 00 a 
year in advance. Address 
REV. A. R. HORNE, Quakertown, Pa. 


$5 Savep.—$1 27 Procurss 


Post-parp Susscnrpers. Patent Press and Book for 
yiog business letters instantly and perfectly. 
Whoiesale 4gents and Canvassers wanted. 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 











6t* J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. 1. 
THE ILLUSTRATED 
1862. ANNUAL 1862. 


Reoister oF Rurat AFFAIRS. 


THE EIGHTH NUMBER, for 1562, of Tue I:ivs- 
TRaTeD ANNUAL Reeoister or RuraL AFFairs is now 
nearly ready for the press. In the attractiveness and 
value of its contents we do not thiok it has been surpassed 
by any preceding number. We submit below a partial 
abs ract of its con'ents, which wil! show their variety and 
the extent to which they are 'liustrated—the present nuw- 
ber of the AynvaL ReGister containing more than 

ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY ENGRAVINGS. 

The Annual Reeister for 1862 will be ready early in 
September, and we are now prepared to receive orders for 
singie numbers or iu quanti'y, which will be filled as soon 
as it is issued. The attention of Officers of Agricultural 
Socieves, and others who propose attending Town, County, 
or State Fairs this Fall, is particularly requested to the 
ready sale which may be for the Reowster during 
these anniversaries, and on other occasions throughout 
autumn and We TERMS—#s _ Single 
Copies, post-pai wenty-five cents; One Dozen Copics, 

t-paid, Two Doilars ; One Hundred Copies, Fitteea 
Dollars, and larger quantities at a turther reuuction. 

Among other valuable chapters, the ANNUAL REGISTER 

for 1362 will contain the fullowing : 


I. FARM BUILDINGS — Thirty Engravings and 


Four a 
IL VEGETAB PHYSIOLOGY, or How Plants 
Grow—Sixty-one Engravings. 

Ill. THE GRASSES—Tairteen Eogravings. 

*,* Tois article includes plam and concise descriptions 
of no less than TwENTY-TWo of the different grasses, with 
the peculiarities of which every farmer should be familiar 
—eleven of them accompanied by carefully drawn illus- 


IV. LIGHTNING RODS—Thirteen Engravings. 
V. BALLOON FRAMrS—Twenty-four Eagravings, 
Vi. MOVABLE COMB BEE-HIVES— Eight Engrav- 


in 
VIL THe ORCHARD AND GROUNDS — Fourteen 


Terr 
VIII. THE FARM - How Fortunes are Sometimes Sunk. 
1X. FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE—One Engrav- 


ing. 
x. THE DAIRY. 

Xi. DOMESTIC ANIMALS—Two Engravings. 

XI. RURAL AND vOMESTIC ECONOMY, Ete. 
XIUL UsEFUL TABLES. 
XIV. ADVERLISEMENTS. 

This, preceded by the usual Calendar pages and Astro- 
Romical Calculations, forms a book which is certainly 
cheap at iis retail price; and the Publishers, with a view 
bo} ~ emer | its etens my still wider and larger than that 

any previous Namber, are prepared, as above intimated, 
to offer the most liberal terms for its introduction in quan- 


Dealers in Implements and Seeds, or any others who take 
= interest in x Ly meee = of useful 
promotion ural Improvement. 

Address ali orders or imauivtes wo the publishers, 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 


By mail, 80 cents. 
Our Farm or Four Acrgs, 
AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 
WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 
rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


™ Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 


GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK: 





Orrick FoR Patents. 
Fow.er anp WELLS’ 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY 

Our patent busi is ducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular synopsis of 
patent law, “ How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELEven years of experience (on the part of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
nently careful and efficient as agent, formerly em- 
ployed mm the United States Patent Office, and familiar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unusual 
facilities for the t jon of their busi When it is 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is worth sev- 
eral thousands of dollars, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful mana t of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the inventor, especially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
in co nence of not being properly pre and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and und ding of banical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present manage- 
ment since the latter part of the year 1 during which 
time it has ine’ to several times its previous magni- 
tude, and a large portion of it lately bas consisted of cases 
involving severe contests, and the di and solati 
of difficult and untrodden questions of patent law, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Circuit Court. 


Apvice in Recarp To THe Novetty anp PATENTABIL- 
ITY OF AN INVENTION 
is given free of charge upon receipt of sufficient descrip- 
tion and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satis- 
factory information to inventors without the expense of 
special search. 
Peetmrmvary EXaMInaTions 

are, however, made tn cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases 
extreme and unusual co nplication and difficulty. These 
examinations are y made and elaborately re- 

















= APPLICATIONS For Patents 
are pi by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
paient, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shail have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 

APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES, 

and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many Cupmentere which 
have been refused = from the ea a 
ation, or from oversight on the part © departmen 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
licitor be ted to a ful issue—a which 


additional im- 
ually at- 





is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and reissu 
provements and caveats, promptly an 
tended to. 

Centrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced agent at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the t tion of i in this country in relation to 
patents ; while our arrangements abroad enuble us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we hope for the future 
w keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser- 
vices, and it shali be our ft roe to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inveators. Communications in 
Tefe inventions, p or t law carefully 
considered and prom typ to. 

FOWLER AND , 808 Broadway, New York. 











EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


’ 

Tne Rient Worp in tHe Rieur 
PLACE: A Pooxer Dictionary or Srxonraus, Tron- 
nical Terms, ABBREVIATIONS, Forztign Pueasss, etc., 
etc., with a Chanter on Punctuation and Proof- 

This is an indispensable companion for every 

speaker who would say exactly what he and 
neither more nor less, and say it in the best way. 

50 cents. FOWLER D WELLS, New York. 





Emptoyment.—Actrive, Inret- 
LIGENT YOUNG MEN, who have been thrown out of 
— the war, can hear of EmpLorment which, 

POWLER 


ean be made 
D WELLS, Broadway, New York. 





SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 
We would call your particular 
attention to our improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 


from the Faculty and others 

who have examined, used it, 
and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to ConstTieaTion will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 

Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
the dozen, and to go by express or as freight. 

All orders for the above Instruments will meet 
with prompt attention. 

Fowier anp WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 








HHHH HAHAH | *tting forth all the strong and weak 

HH H points of character and 

HH HH | what to encourage and what to ré- 

HH HH strain, 

a a 
Will Aid Y 

a me 


HHHH HHHHA | just starting iu life, who are full 
zeal, strength, and courage, and yet 


ER E and bringing théir moral and intel- 
EE EE | lectual powers into the ascendant, 
EE EE thereby qualifying them for 
ae Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
£4 in which their abilities can be used to 
A AA the best advantage, and their defects 
AAAAA most effectually overcome, thus secure 
4 aA ing the best results of their efforts, 
A 
AAA 


AAAA 
Happiness. ‘ 


DD D These examinations are given ver~ 
bally, with all the candor and faithful- 
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[coNrmNvED FROM PAGE SIXTYSEVEN. ] 

nations, whose brains are larger. On the contrary, wherever the 
invaded people have possessed brains larger, or as large, as those of 
their assailants, and also the second requisite for independence, which 
I shall immediately mention, they have successfully resisted. The 
Caribs, Araucanians, Caffres, and others, are examples of barbarian 
tribes, with brains of a full size, successfully resisting the efforts of 
Europeans to enslave them.* 

The advantages of national independence are invaluable, and these 
examples should operate as strong motives to the observance of the 
organic laws, in order to prevent deterioration and diminution of the 
brain in a nation, and to avoid mental imbecility, which is their 
invariable accompaniment. In Spain, the aristocratic class had long 
infringed these laws, and in the beginning of the present century her 
king and nobles were sank intosuch effeminacy, that they became the 
easy prey of the men of energetic brains who then swayed the destinies 
of France. It was only when the great body of the people, who were 
not so corrupted and debased, put forth their energies to recover their 
independence, that, with the aid of Britain, the foreign yoke was broken. 

The second requisite to independence is, that the people shall possess 
so much intelligence and love of their country, as to be capable of 
acting in concert, and of sacrificing, when necessary, their individual 
interests to the public welfare. You can easily understand that, 
however energetic the individuals of a nation may be, if they should 
be so deficient in intelligence as to be incapable of joining in a 
general plan of defense, they must necessarily fall before a body of 
invaders who obey a skillful leader and act in combination. This 
was the case with the Caribs. Their brains, particularly in the 
regions of Combativeness and Destructiveness, were so large, that, 
individually, they possessed great energy and courage, and could not 
be subdued; but their reflecting organs were so deficient that they 
were incapable of co-operating in a general system of defense. The 
consequence was, that, as individuals, they resisted to the last extrem- 
ity, and were exterminated, although never subdued. The Araucanians 
possessed equally large organs of the propensities, but greatly larger 
intellectual organs. They were capable of combination; they acted 
in concert, and preserved their independence. The natives of New 
Zealand appear to belong to the same class ; aad if they are extirpated 
it must be on account of the smallness of their numbers. 

When 4 nation is assailed by external violence, the great body of 
the people must be prepared also to sacrifice their individual interests 
at the shrine of their country before independence can be maintained. 
The connection between national independence and individual welfare 
is so palpable and so speedily felt, that a small portion of moral sen- 
timent suffices to render men capable of this devotion. Indeed, if 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, which delight in war—and Self- 
Esteem, which hates obedience, be strong, these, combined with intel- 
lect, are sufficient to secure independence. It is only when indolence 
and avarice have become the predominant feelings of the people, com- 
bined with a want of vigor in Self-Esteem and Combativeness, that 
they prefer their individual comforts and property, even under the 
galling yoke of a foreign foe, to national independence. 





* The first phrenological elucidation of the causes of the InpEPENDENCcE and LisretTy 
given by Mr. George Lyon of Ed:nburgh, in several able essays pnb- 
third volumes of the Phr 2 Journal in 1825 and 1826. 
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The evidence of the soundoess of byl wy then advanced, afforded by the speci- 
mens of the skulls of nations and 8 which have quered by Europ 
invaders, as well as those of tribes which have successful y resisted these invaders, con- 
tained fn the collection of the Phrenological Society at kdinburgh, is v aavine. It 
has received a great accession of strength from the work of Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia, 
on the “ Cran’a Americana.” Dr. Pritchard, in the Natural H Section of 
British Association, at a meeting held on the 29:h Augast, 1839, brought forward a r 
on the extermination of various uncivi races of mankind, and recomme a 
grant of money for assisting his investigations into their habi's and history. He 
ceeded, without having read the writiogs of pb on the subject, and 
certainty without having examined the evidence on it contai in the Phrenological 
Society's aseum. Indeed. in answer to a question from Mr. H.C. Watson, he con- 
fessed that he had not examined the skulls in the Museum. Dr. Prichard is a man of 
talents, and indeed be hes need to be so, when he undertakes to elucidate the natural 
history of man, with a determined resolution to shut bis eyes against the most im nt 
discovery that has ever been made in this branch of science. Nor does he alone 
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In 1984, when the British Association met in Edinburgh, beng a 
s8 ciation, | wrote a letter, offering to give a demonstration of the 
Society's Museum before any of une sections in 
be received ; but the secretaries did not even 
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These facts in the natural history of nations were unknown until 
Phrenology brought them to light. Formerly, all differences between 
different tribes of people were accounted for by differences of climate, 
education, and institutions ; but we now see that development of brain 
is fundamental, and is one chief cause of the differences of national 
institutions. Climate certainly operates on the mind, but it does so 
only through the nerves and brain; and hence a knowledge of the 
influence of the brain on the mind, and on the institutions which flow 
from it, is the basis of a sound philosophy respecting the independence 
of nations. 

The last and best condition of a nation is when it is not only inde- 
pendent, but free ; that is, when it owns no foreign master, and when 
each inhabitant acknowledges no master at home. except the laws and 
magistrates, who are their interpreters and administrators. 

Before a people can attain to this form of government, they must 
possess not only the qualities requisite for independence, but far higher 
mora] and intellectual gifts than mere independence demands. The 
love of justice must have become so prevalent, that no limited number 
of individuals can muster followers sufficient to place themselves in 
the condition of masters over the rest. The community in general 
must be enlightened to such a degree, that they will perceive the 
inevitable tendency of individuals to abuse power when they possess 
it without control; and they must have so much of devotion to the 
general interests as to feel disposed, by a general movement, to oppose 
and put an end to all attempts at acquiring such dominion ; otherwise 
the nation can not enjoy liberty. They must, also, as individuals, be, 
in general, moderate, virtuous, and just in their own ambition; ready 
to yield to others all the political enjoyments and advantages which 
they claim for themselves. 

History confirms these principles. The original European settlers 
of North America were English families, who had left their country 
under religious or political persecution; and their numbers were 
recruited by industrious persons, who emigrated to that land with a 
view to improving their condition by the exercise of their industry and 
talents. When they threw off the yoke of Britain, they were a moral 
and an intelligent people—they instituted the American republic, the 
freest government on earth, and which has flourished in vigor to the 
present day. 

The continent of South America was peopled at first by raffian 
warriors and avaricious adventurers, who waded through oceans of 
blood to dominion over the natives, and who practiced cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and spoliation, but not industry, as their means of acquiring 
wealth. Their numbers were maintained by a succession of men 
animated by the same motives, and possessing essentially the same 
characteristics, sent out by the corrupted government of old Spain to 
a harvest of spoil. They were not the amiable, the religious, and the 
laborious sons of the Spanish soil, driven away by oppression, hating 
injustice, and flying to a new country for refuge from tyranny, as was 
the case in North America. In the beginning of the present century 
the troubles of Spain tempted these South American colonists to dis- 
claim her authority, and they waged for their independence a long 
and a bloody war, in which they were at last successful. In imita- 
tion of the North Americans,; they then formed themselves into 
republics, and instituted government by laws. 

But mark the result. The cruel, base, self-seeking, dishonest, vain, 
and ambitions propensities which had distinguished them as Spanish 
colonists, did not instantly leave them when they proclaimed them- 
selves to be free citizens of independent republics. On the contrary, 
these feelings which had characterized them from the first continued 
to operate with fearful energy. As private individuals, the new 
republicans devoted themselves to evading payment of all government 
taxes ; the duties exacted on imported commodities were. pocketed by 
the functionaries intrusted with their collection, or converted into the 
means of oppressing rival politicians and traders. Their public 
couriers were robbed. In their senates they formed themselves into 
cabals for the promotions of projects of local advantage or individual 
ambition ; and when not successful, they obstructed all measures for 
the general advantage, or appealed to arms to obtain their objects. 
The consequence has been, that, owing solely to the ignorance, the 
selfishness, and the absence of general morality and love of justice in 
the people, these states, with the richest soils and finest climates in 
the world, with independence, and with the most improved forms of 
domestic government, have, since they acquired their liberty, exhibited 
almost one unvaried scene of revolution, bloodshed, and contention. 
This is the penalty which Providence ordains them to pay for their 
parents’ transgressions, and for the immoral dispositions which they 
have inherited from them. 


[ro BE ConTINUEZD.] 
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